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CHAPTER I. 

À day or two after the Verona expedition 
another excursion bad been planned, and 
alas ! alas ! for pleasure as well as pain 
cannot last for ever, this excursion would 
be the very last which Will would make 
with her friends, for the Raisbeck party 
were going on to Veoice, and the Mars- 
dens back again to England. Colonel 
Marsden's leave was nearly up, and Will 
had to begin her new life in that unlovely 
spot, Blackton, where he was quartered. 
Will was not so very much depressed at 
vol. n. b 
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the prospect, for she did not realize how 
much she should miss the Baisbecks when 
they each went their several ways, and she 
was delighted at the idea of going back to 
Roxby until Colonel Marsden had found a 
house at Black ton, and only hoped it 
would be a long, long time bef ore he met 
with one to suit him. Lady Charlotte had 
justly urged that he should find a house 
before they went abroad, but Colonel 
Marsden objected decidedly to the expense 
of paying for a house and travelling abroad 
too. 

" I do so admire prudence. Will and I 
are a little thoughtless about that horríd 
sòrdid money, I f ear, and I do so like as 
little trouble and as many comforts as 
possible, but Will is so young that I daresay 
you will soon teach her all your nice care* 
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fui hàbits/ 9 Lady Cbarlotte had said with 
the sweetest, most angèlic smile, but a 
scarcely perceptible mockery in her yoice 
that Colonel Marsden had not liked. 

Will was to be ready to start with the 
Raisbecks at twelve o'clock. Tt was onlj 
a few moments from that time, and she 
stood at the window of their tiny sitting- 
room upstairs looking at the boat with its 
gay awning and prettily covered cushions, 
and watching Sir Godfrey as he marched 
backwards and forwards to it carrying his 
mother's cloaks and shawls and cushions, 
her various belongings which her son made 
a point of taking charge of himself. Bach 
time he came and went, he looked up at 
the pretty girlish face in the open window, 
and the white teeth gleamed under the 
thick black moustache as he saw Will's 
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dark blue eyes looking down at him with 
lier pretty red lips parting shyly into their 
merry little smile when she met his glance. 
" Come out and sit in the boat until my 
dawdling people are ready," Sir Godfrey 
called up to the window. 
Will shook her head. 
" I must stay up here I am afraid, for I 
promised to wait for the letters," she 
answered. 

" Well, throw me down your shawls 
and things, and let me put them in and 
choose you a nice place." 

Will went to the table and took up a 
soft-knitted shawl, and threw it out of the 
window, laughing as it spread itself out in 
falling and descended on Sir Godfrey'» 
head like a great white cloud. 

Sir Godfrey 's eyes were particularly 
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quick, and although enveloped in the 
woollen veil, he had managed to see that 
the little pink rose which nestled at Will's 
throat in a little bow of tulle a moment or 
two ago, had flown out of its place when 
its wearer threw the shawl, and was lying 
at his feet. Sir Godfrey picked it up 
even before he struggled out of his woollen 
veil, and instead of returning it, put it 
<jarefully in to a little purse he wore in his 
waistcoat pocket, and one day, months 
after, a faded, crumpled, wrinkled thing, 
like a bit of leather, was found there with 
the date, and the name of an Italian lake, 
written on a bit of paper attached to it, 
-and that was Will's poor little faded rose, 
which this ill-regulated young man had 
made a fetish of, instead of promptly 
returning to its rightf ui owner. 
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" I will come down directly I get the 
letters," said Will, gaily, umconscious that 
sbe had lost the rose that had decorated 
her white throat only a few minutes ago. 

But poor Will did nothing of the kind. 

In a few minutes Colonel Marsden came 
stalking back to the hotel, with his forehead 
wrinkled into frowns and furrows, and 
twisting his watch chain fast and furiously, 
a sure sign that he was annoyed and worried. 

" Most vexatious, most scandalous, most 
preposterous ! " he said, afterhehadslammed 
the door and flung himself down on a sofà. 

" Is anything the matter ? " Will asked, 
timidly, af ter a minutes silence, f eeling that 
she was expected to say something, and 
knowing that occasionally when she had 
not liked to be inquisitive she had been 
accused of taking no interest. She was 
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anxioas to propitiate Colonel Marsden too, 
for she wanted to go down to tbe boat as 
Boon as possible. " What is vexatious ? 
she asked again timidly, finding tbere was 
no answer to her first inquiry. 

" Your motber is " — was the startling 
reply. " Abominable, sbamef ui, atrocious, 
disgraceful ! There, read her letter for 
yourself," and with every sign of ill- 
temper, he flung an envelope on the table. 

Will began to look ominously angry, 
but she picked up the letter without a 
word and read it. 



" Towcester Square, 

" June. 

"DfiAB COTiONBL MàBSDEN, 

" I write to you instead of to 
Will, because I have something to say 
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which I want you to break to my darling 
child. My news will certainly be a sur* 
prise to dear, impetuous, sensitiva litfle 
Will, so pray teli her gently. When she 
becomes accustomed to the new idea, I 
feel sure that she will sit down and write 
her most affectionate good wishes to her 
mother and her future step-father. I 
never could enduré a solitary life, con- 
sequently I have made up my mind to 
marry again, as you have taken Will from 
me and I am now quite alone in the world• 
I have accepted the Marchese delP Ara 
Coeli, our old friend, so you must both 
write quickly and wish me every happiness. 
I regret to say that my plans for seeing 
you at Roxby are quite altered, as I shall 
not be there for morè than a day or two 
during the summer, and my present inten- 
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tion is to let Roxby as soon as I can find 
a desirable tenant. This change in my 
•arrangements of course makes no difference 
to Will's little pocket money which she 
receives from me, but I daresay you will 
understand that under present circum- 
stances I do not see my way to increasing 
it, as in our last business conversation, I 
hinted it was possible I might do. The 
Marchese sends many affectionate mes- 
.sages to Will, he re members you perfectly 
^nd esteems yoii so highly that it is most 
gratifying to my feelings to hear him talk 
of you. 

" Ever most sincerely yours, 

"ChàBLOTTE LlNSKILL." 



The letter dropped from Will's hand, 
and her face grew so white that Colonel 
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Marsden was frightened. He suddenly 
bethought himself that he had been 
especially enjoined to break the news to- 
Will gently. 

" Don't be a goose, Will, and go and 
faint," he said, getting up and fussing 
about, hunting in all the most unlikely 
places for a smelling bottle. €< Your 
mother is a fool, but I must say I always 
thought she had better sense than to throw 
herself away on a garlic smelling f oreigneiy 
and I'm sure I hope she will live to repent 
it," said this most dutiful son-in-law 
heartily. 

" Mamma is quite right to do as she 
thinks best," said Will, whose eyes were 
blazing in her white face, and who in spite 
of the shock to her loving little heart, was 
full of indignant wrath, that any one* 
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should presume to call her beloved mother 
names. 

" Well, if you like it, it is nothing ta 
me," saià the Colonel, sulkily. " But I 
call it art abominable shame that they are 
going to let Roxby, and wear out the 
furniture and carpeta and things, and that 
it should be of no use to us as a resting 
place in any of our moves and changes, as 
I quite expected it would be. Now are 
you coming out with the Raisbecks or are 
you not ? Lady Baisbeck is sitting in the 
boat waving her handkerchief, and Sir 
Godfrey is running back to the house to 
see if you are ready, I suppose." 

u No, no, I cannot go. Please go with- 
out me, say I am not well. Teli Lady 
Baisbeck I have had bad news. No, not 
that, say sudden news, anything please,. 
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only let me be alone," said Will, hurriedly 
retreating into her bedroom as Sir G-odfrey 
knocked at the door. 

Poor Will, it had seemed to her that her 
little cup of misery was as full as it could 
be on that dreadful day when her mother 
gave her Colonel Marsden's letter to read, 
and she had felt with dumb despair that 
all her happy sunshiny life was over. 
Often and often since had she felt in her 
sad little heart that life could have no 
morè wretchedness to crush her with, none 
greater than she had borne, and yet here 
was the bitterest drop of all. Her mother, 
that best, dearest, truest, earliest of friends, 
the only person she had thought who loved 
her, and whom she had to cling to through 
her desolate life, now seemed to be de- 
liberately deserting her, and going to love 
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some other almost unknown person, better 
than she loved Will. 

With a despairing little sob, Will sank 
on the floor by her bedside, as the boat 
with its gay cushions and bright awning 
pushed off and left ber all alone, crying as 
if her heart would break. Then she grew 
calmer and reproached herself bitterly f or 
being so selfish. 

" Mother always hated being by herself. 
Oh ! how could I go away and leave heiv 
Mother, mother, why did you send me away 
from you when oh ! I would ha ve given all 
the world to stay," she cried, aloud in the 
silence, as all her misery rushed over her 
again, and she sobbed as if her heart would 
break, until quite worn out, and exhausted 
like any tired child, sbe felí asleep and 
mercifully forgot her troubles for a time. 
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The gay cushions and gaudy awning 
were the briglitest portion of the little 
party in the boat that day. This excur- 
sion was the only dull one the Raisbecks 
had made sinee they came to the Lake. 

It could not very well be otherwise when 
they carried a wet blanket on board which 
effectually damped and extinguished every 
little, spark of mirth that tried to glimmer. 

At no time very enlivening, Colonel 
Marsden was indescribably depressing 
that day. He sat close to Lady Baisbeck 
and poured his woee ïnto her ear, and en- 
joyed himself hugely in abusinghis mother- 
in-law to his heart's content. 

Lady Raisbeck was full of sympathy for 
Will, and only wished they would let her 
go back and try to comfort the poor child, 
but Irene could not very well go without 
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her and so that was out of the question, 
but she did thebest thing for poor broken- 
hearted Will that she could think of, she 
listened with untiring patience to Colonel 
Marsden's groans and grumbles hoping 
that his lamentings would be exhausted 
before they could be expended on Will. 

" What's the name of the place Lady 
♦Charlotte Linskill is going to let ? " asked 
Sir Godfrey suddenly turning to his vio 
timised mother and Colonel Marsden. 

He had apparently not been listening to 
. anybody's conversation, but had been star- 
ing down into the water moodily. 

" Don't you know, dear boy," answered 
Lady Raisbeck, delighted to escape for a 
few minutes from her most depressing 
neighbour. " It is quite close to Geraldine 
Hysdale's house, we went over to it when 
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we stayed at Àrncliffe, at least Irene and 
I did, and saw a splendid cedar, don't yoü 
remember how we both raved about it and 
about the house. It is a charming old 
house, just what I like. 1 

Sir Godfrey moodily declared he re- 
membered nothing about it, and returned 
to his employment of staring into the 
wàter. 

In his inmost thoughts he was wonder- 
ing why he had not gone over to Roxby, 
and what unkind fate had prevented him, 
and wondering what would have happened 
if he had gone and had met the little fair- 
haired daughter of the house before that 
detestable man had ever " bamboozled her 
foolish mother." 

These and other pleasant surmises oc- 
cupied Sir Godfrey's thoughts, and now 
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and then he relieved his feelings by glar- 
ing at the still lamenting Colonel, but he 
took no further notice of any one even 
when Mr. Molyneux observed, 

" Depend upon it, it is not an idle tale 
that there is a Lorelei in this lake. Look 
at Godfrey, he is enchained, entranced, 
enraptured." 

There was no answer, so Mr. Molyneux 
went on. 

" Godfrey is absorbed, he does not even 
Lear, poor Godfrey. I wonder if he is the 
prey of a wàter nymph or a land nymph t 
some lovely fairy with " — 

u Shut up, Molyneux ! what nonsense 
you talk. I never heard a fellow ramble 
about ghosts and fairies as you do/' said 
Sir Godfrey angrily. 

" Thank you, Godfrey," replied Mr„ 

VOL. II. 
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Molyneux serenely. u Notoriety of any 
sort is pleasant, f or the world is full of cele- 
brities, and any peculiarity or distinction is 
something to be thankful for. I am so 
glad the Lorelei has released you for a little. 
Perhaps you are not in the least aware that 
your sister has inquired three times if you 
ordered any luncheon baskets ? I thought 
not, Miss Raisbeck he looks the picture of 
guilt, evidently he never once thought of 
your sandwiches. What is to be done? 
Is coral good to eat ? Will your Lorelei 
lend us a few bits to gnaw ? they might 
keep us quiet and prevent our tearing you 
limb from limb, Godfrey. Will you either 
call lier up or go down and ask her ? or a 
fish or two would not come amiss if your 
Lorelei is a nimble young woman and 
would catch a few." 
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Sir Godf rey looked as if he did not hear 
and answered sever a worcL Generally 
he ratber distinguished himself in a skir- 
mish of ohaff, but to-day be bad nothing 
to say f or himself. 

" Dumb, mum and glum," said Mr. 
Molyneux, finding nothing could be coaxed 
out of his friend, and going to interrogate 
the boatmen about the luncheon baskets 
wbicb Giuseppe bad seen to although Sir 
Godfrey bad oertainly forgotten to give 
him any directions about them. 

This was the very last of the excursions 
the two parties of travellers made together. 
Tbere was no particular reason why Lady 
Cbarlotte's news should cause Colonel 
Marsden to hurry back to England, but he 
fidgeted to be off as soon as possible, and 
made Will have her tbings packed at onoec • 
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Colonel Marsden was not an ill-tempered 
man perhaps. He was not habitually rude- 
and uncivil, and he did not fly into violent 
passions, but he was irritable and fidgety 
to a degree. He felt and persuaded him- 
self that he had a grievance, a just cau se 
for annoyance and complaint, and buoyed 
and propped up by this righteous wrath as 
he conscientiously felt it was, he harassed 
and worried, and scolded poor Will about 
Lady Charlotte's marriage and her incon- 



siderate letting of Roxby, during the wholfr 
journey to England. 

He liked Roxby, it was a charming^ 
house, and as clearly and indisputably it 
must be Will's at her mother's death, he 
felt as soon as he became the owner of 
Will, that he was m a measure the pro- 
prietor of Roxby too, and he oonsidered 
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Lady Oharlotte merely in the light of a 
temporary tenant. 

Spurred on by thia feeling of proprietor- 
ship, and deceived a little by Lady 
Charlotte's gentle sweetness, he permitted 
himself to write one or two letters on the 
subject when he returned to Blaokton, 
hinting rather fretfully to her that the 
letting of Roxby was a step that ought> 
not to be taken without consulting him, 
and he received two or three playful 
scratches from the soft white paws in 
return. 

" I am so sorry you are vexed at my 
letting Boxby. It is so nice and charming 
of you to think of the furniture and 
carpets and things and to remember tljtat 
they may wear out. It is very unlike most 
men, who usually do not care about such 
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prosaic useful t rifles. But I mean to be 
very oaref ui of my furniture and china and 
pretty things, and to let Roxby to Bome 
nice people who will not throw things 
about,'* wrote Lady Charlotte in return. 

But Colonel Marsden grew angry when 
he found she had no intention of takiüg 
any notice of his remonstrances and not 
being able to let well alone, he answered 
her playful letter ; and allowed her to see 
plainly that it was not on her account he 
was anxious that Roxby and the family 
pictures and the quaint old furniture should 
be taken eare of, but simply and solely on 
his own* Then the velvet paws permitted 
themselves to show a claw or two, and Lady 
Charlotte said, morè in sorrow than in 
anger, that this interference was " hardly 
delicate;" as to her " fragile health, worry" 
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and annoyance were so highly prejudicial. 
Roxby was hers "absolutely" as long as 
she lived, and she must really ask Oolonel 
Marsden to discuss these matters of the 
carpeta and the furniture with lier "family 
lawyer only." 

Not liking to confess himself beaten,, 
Colonel Marsden did, and learned that he 
had not the smallest right to interfere, 
Roxby and everything in it belonged to 
Lady Charlotte during her lifetime, and 
the furniture and family plate and pictures» 
and the valuable old china, were hers com- 
pletely and to do as she liked with, so he 
gained nothing by his pertinacity save a 
decided coolness, and a breach with Lady 
Charlotte. Unconsciously perhaps his de- 
feat made him exhibit increased irritability 
towards his meek little wif e. She was very 
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meek because so very unhappy. She was 
as ignorant of money matters as any 
baby, and could not understand Colonel 
Marsden s hints and querulous complaints 
that she and her mother had defrauded 
him in some mysterious way. 

In ber proud little independence, she 
would have out herself into fragments, or 
made any ridiculous sacrifices sooner than 
defraud any one of anything they had a 
right to, or of anything that she had 
promised. If she had been an older 
woman, no doubt she would have argued 
with her husband and made him explain 
his accusations, and would have shown him 
how groundless and unjust they were, but 
as it was she bore them in uncomplaining 
silence and bewilderment, trying with sad 
and gentle patience to learn to manage his 
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liouse and to do her utmost to cause him 
as little expense as possible. This touch- 
ing humility only seemed to irritate 
-Colonel Marsden the morè. 

Probably if any clear-sighted, right- 

minded and indignant third person, say 

his own or Will's guardian àngel, had been 

-at his side to point out the injustice of bis 

^xpending all his ill-humour on poor Will, 

no one would have been morè shooked than 

dolonel Marsden, but alas ! alas ! a 

pecuniary grievance rankles deep, and 

turns even the milk of human kindness 

«our, and in these days, grieved guardian 

àngels do not teli us what they think of us. 

They are there no doubt, but the haste and 

liurry of this busy world with all its 

modern noise and bustle hushes their low, 

«mall voices into absolute repose. Oould 
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Will only have shown a gentle cat-like pa\r 
like her mother I think it would have irri- 
tated Colonel Marsden less than her 
patience did. 

Probably in Colonel Marsden's irritable 
frame of mind Will appeared to him a 
little trying. He was firmly persauded 
that Lady Charlotte's marriage made a 
serious and considerable difference to him 
in point of money, and that it was neces- 
sary for him to practise the most rigitf 
economy ; and Will, though most anxious- 
to cost as little as she could, knew nothing 
whatever about the art of saving, and her 
ignorance brought down showers of com- 
plaints on her o wn management, and on Lady 
Charlotte's precepts and example. She did 
not exactly, like the bride who lives for 
ever in story, or in Puneh, teli the butcher 
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to send in a leg of beef when he was out of 
legs of mutton, but she made a great many 
blundera nearly as bad, and was so scolded 
for days and weeks after each mistake, 
that poor, merry, wilful little Will grew 
into a pale, sad-faced woman, with eyes 
that looked at her fretf ui taskmaster with a 
startled, fawn-like, frightened expression 
which made her altogether unlike the wilful 
Will Linskill of happier days. 

They lived in a small house, close to a 
dnsty road. A house at the end of a 
row which was scorched by the aun, and 
shaken by every wind that blew, until it 
tottered to its unsafe foundations, and 
seemed in imminent danger of toppling 
over altogether. Eain beat in at the ill~ 
fittrng windows, and soaked the carpets. 
Clouds of dust came through cracks and 
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<srevices, and in at every open window, and 
made a very Sàhara of the drawing-room. 
Children might have revelled on the carpet 
with wooden spades and buckets, and 
fancied themselves at the seaside, if any- 
thing so black and grimy, as the dust that 
blew about the Blaekton roads could be 
supposed to have the most distant resem- 
blance to nice clean sea-washed sand. 

It was the modern villa all over, no 
windows fitted, no chimneys drew, paper 
peeled off the damp walls in passages and 
bedroorns, and felí in long helpless-looking 
strips on to the ground. The cook gave 
warning because of the beetles. The doors, 
made of unseasoned wood, shrank or 
swelled, and refused to shut, and when 
shut, af ter a violent and unseemly struggle, 
ntterly declined to open. The handles 
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turned round and round nimbly enough, 
but they had no effect upon the doors. You 
might turn wisely, and you might turn 
well, but the quietly, obstinate, and 
silently resisting door would never obligo 
youby opening, until suddenly, when you 
bad almost given it up as useless, it mado 
up its mind, for no apparent reason, to let 
you into the room, and so unexpectedly did 
it burst open that it was an even chance if 
you entered the room upright and on your 
feet, or prostrate on your hands and knees. 
This hideous modern villa, with hired 
and vulgar furniture, with common pic- 
tures, and horrible waxen fruit under glass 
cases, by way of ornament, was a sore trial 
to Will after Roxby, with its pictures by 
Gainsborough and Sir Joshua ; its stately 
old-fashioned furniture, its stores of vàlua- 
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ble china, second to none save the poroe- 
lain treasures in Holland House, and tbe 
host of graceful things that generations of 
gentle people had oollected about them, 
and had sent down to her day with the 
stately dignity and grace of bygone times 
and people, clinging still about them. 

This horrid little hired villa, standing 
close to tbe dusty road that led to and 
f rom Black ton, was not one of the least of 
the trials of poor WilFs changed life. The 
view from the windows brought no relief. 

Sometimes if fate ordains a temporary 
sojourn in some unlovely house, sightB 
without, or congenial sociéty within, so, 
dull the ugliüesB, that one is lulled into 
temporary disregard of hideous surround- 
ings. But no such enthralling society was 
there to glorify the villa, alas! and no 
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lovely views of sky or earth greeted poor 
Will as she turned away her eyes f rom the 
horse-hair chairs, and waxen apples, and 
the ugly sights within. 

Colonel Marsden' s regiment was stationed 
close to a large manufacturing town. 
Volumes of smoke rose from tall towering 
chimneys, and filled the air for a milè or 
two around the town with thick, black 
-clouds. Great factories rose high above 
the houses, ugly, shapeless blocks of red 
brick, with tier above tier of blank staring 
windows. Everything and everybody in 
-and near the town was connected with 
manufacturies of sorae sort. Manufactur- 
ing pervaded and overpowered everything 
else ; even the towers of the churches 
lookod dwarfedand stunted in comparison 
^vith the gigantic chimneys that reared their 
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impertinent heads so much higher, and so 
much nearer the sky than any of the old- 
fashioned grey square chureh towers that 
had been built when Blackton was a little 
country town, innocent and ignorant of ita 
great factories, its myriads of wheels and 
engines, its almost countless population, 
and its volumes of black, unhealthy sraoke. 
The air was full of blacks, and the houses 
were blackened by incessant smoke. The 
very ground was a kind of pulverised 
cinder. Blue sky rarely appeared in thia 
busy còrner of the world, for no sooner was 
it daylight than the banked-up fires were 
stirred and revived, and huge clouds of 
black or thick grey smoke rolled across the 
sky and covered up its beauty. 

No wouder Will pined, and drooped, 
and faded, and changed rapidly from a 
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pretty wild rose, with pink colouring in 
her soft round oheek, into a pallid, droop- 
ing summer lily. 

She thought very of ten about her friends 
the Raisbecks, and caught herself con- 
stantly wondering where they were, and if 
sheshould ever see thetn again. E ven in the 
utter hopelessness of her new life, she had 
so me inner feeling, some presentiment of 
better days to come ; aad that the good- 
bye they said at the Italian lake, before 
each party went its different way, was not 
to be a good-bye for very long. 

She heard from Irene now and theru 
They were in Seotland, enjoying the keen^ 
bracing air immensely, and with a house 
full of gay people, they were spending a 
very merry summer. Irene wrote brightly 
and cheerfully, and Will's heart was 

tol. n. d 
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verj heavy as she read the sprightly 
letters. 

"Every one and all the world can be 
happy but me. Oh, why was I born/' she 
asked herself bitterly, as she went wearily 
along the cinder-blackened road to Black- 
ton to do her tedious household sbopping. 
" Oh love that makes the world go round.'* 
Will's pretty little feet would have 
danced along that ugly cindery path to the 
músic of her gay light beart if only a 
loved face had been waiting for her on her 
return from the smoky, stifling town, with 
kind words and praises, instead of blarae 
and reproaches, and discontent. 

Just when the weather waB at its 
hottest, and Will was longing for cool, clear 
breezes, and to escape from the heavy, 
smoke-laden atmosphere around her, a 
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letter caure from Irene, asking her to go to 
Scotland. Will's heart sang a song » of 
thankf ulness for this good fortune. Whafc 
<sould be. morè delightf ui than the proapect 
of the heather moors and bracing air oh 
Scotland. 

Alàa !' poor Will! her little oastle soor 
tumbleddown in a heap of dèsolate ruins. 

a Grò - to Scotland ! Have you any idea 
what such a journey would cost? Do you 
imagine I took this house here fòr you* at 

great expense," said Colonel Marsden, 

* 

majestically indicating the Sàhara drawing- 
room, "in order that you might go to 
Scotland and lavish fortunes over youiv 
travelling expenses ? " i 

"Do you think it would cost muoh? 
You know there would only be ourselvea, 
no maid," said Will, timidly. 
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The maid had been dispensed with as an 
unnecessary expense as soon as they 
returned to England. 

" It would cost considerably morè than I 
can afford, so you had better write and 
refuse," returned ColonelMarsden, angrily, 
flinging out of the room, twirling his hard- 
worked watch chain, and leaving poor 
Will morè wretched than she was before 
the letter came. 

" The day is darkest before dawn," and 
accordingly, after this very dark day to 
poor Will, a little light dawned with the 
next day's post. Probably no one would 
ever associate a beautiful sunrise with Mr. 
Henry Peveril. Nevertheless, that un- 
romantic, but cheerful gentleman, was, 
figuratively speaking, the sunshine that 
illuminated one or two of Will's gloomy 
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days. That gay youth wrote Will the 
f ollowing characteristic letter, and f ollowed 
it in person as quickly as he promised : — 



"MY FaIE COUSIN AND PlàYFELLOW, — 

" Behold me en route for the 
shiny East. I am ordered out rather 
sooner than I expected, and shall be off, in 
about a week. À nice broiling journey J 
shall have of it. Meanwhile, before I cease 
to be a nice cool English gentleman, and 
reappear as a yellow kippered skelpton, 
which, no doubt, I shall be when I come 
back, I want to take an affectionate leave 
of my relations. I tear myself out of the 
arms of my mamma with great difficulty, 
for that devoted lady spends all her time, 
and a good part of mine, in weeping on my 
neck. She is cheerfully persuaded that I 
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shall find an early grave in índia, and that 
I Bm leaving my beloved country for 
better or worse (as the case may be) in 
another world. My collars are limp, and 
the .fronts of my shirts are in blisters f rom 
my dear mamma's tears, so if I mean to 
present a respectable appearance on board 
ship I quite see it is time I fled. I am 
coming down >to «ee you the day after to- 
inorrow. Flease send a person to the 
«tation to say where you live for I really 
jdon't know." 



Then followed a sketch of a gentleman 
<holding.a handkerchief to his eyes, which 
♦was intended as a playf ui representation of 
;Mr. ISenry Peveril. 



CHAPTBR II. 

"Sweet are the uses of adversity, my 
Wilhelmina," remarked Mr. Peveril, a few 
hours after his arrival. " Thanks to this 
cloudy, smoky, grimy plaoe, and to this 
palatial, beautiful and romàntic residence, 
you have reoeived me with an unfeigned 
delight I never saw you exhibit bef ore. In 
days of yore it occasionally struck me thafc 
you did not appreciate me ; but now, oh, 
Wilhelmina, joy irradiates your speaking 
countenance, and I do believe you are glad 
to see me." 

Yes, indeed she was ; she had been gra- 
dually brightening up ever since Mr. 
PeveriPs arrival. He had been morè than 
UBually absurd, for, struck by Will's pale 
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f aoe and heavy eyes, and sad, dejected air, 
he had done his best to make her laugh. 

Colonel Marsden, who always had an 
unoomf ortable f eeling that Mr. Peveril was 
making fun of him, invented some imagi- 
nary business in Blackton, or at the 
barracks, and left Will and her cousin to 
entertain each other, which was a great 
relief to both of them. 

Henry Peveril divined in less than five 
minutes that his poor little cousin was not 
enjoying her life, and that there was very 
little in it to enjoy, but he did not know 
how things were to be made any brighter 
f or her. 

" Wouldn't you like a garden, Will ? 
he asked, looking out at the shabby, dusty 
pateh of grass that struggled hard to look 
like a respectable, diminutive lawn under 



» 
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the drawing-room window. It had hard 
lines that wretohed bit of turf. Every 
person who oame to the house strayed off 
the painf ui gravel path and seemed to try, 
from sheer malice prepense, to trample its 
struggling life out. The feet of men, and 
•cats, and dogs, were alike against it! 
Most of the visitors to " The Villa " were 
joung men from Blackton barracks, 
brother officers of Colonel Marsden's, and 
these gentlemen never took their walks 
abroad without being attended by a party 
of lean, and snappish looking fox- torners, 
with hideous black patches worn coquet- 
tishly over one eye. These sagacious 
animals were lefb in the garden to take 
ïiheir pleasure there when their owners 
were being entertained in the drawing- 
Toom, and then indeed did the wretcher 1 
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gra* suffer a bad quarter of an hour from 
their paws; for instantly, divining that 
Will's wretched little lawn was the place 
where all the neighbouring cats gave their 
largest evening concerts, they showed 
their scorn and contempt by energetically 
and spitefully rooting up as much of the 
concert room as they conveniently could 
in a limited time. 

Will admitted that a garden like the oner 
at Boxby would be delightful. 

"Ah, by the way," said Mr. Peveril, as 
if «uddenly roused by something he had to- 
say. "Aunt Charlie is making a good thing 
out of Boxby. She has let it to such nice- 
people who will take care of it, and not 
throw the family pictures at each other's 
heads, or rnb greasy haads over the pretty 
papers, or play at lawn tennis indoors witk 
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Drasden china tea cups, as I once heard of 
a nioe quiet tenaiit doing in a furnished 
house. Didn't you know it was let? So 
odd that it should be let to an old school 
pal of mine ! a real good fellow called 
Raisbeck." 

Will knew it was let, but not to whom, . 
for since Colonel Marsden's interference 
Lady Charlotte had preserved a dignified 
silenoe about her arrangements, even to 
Will. 

".How<good, and kind, and dear of Sir 
[Godfrey to save Roxby from tbe hands of 
«fcrangers by taking it himself/' she 
thought, with alittleglow of grabitude and 
delight as Mr. Peveril rambled on. 

"My aunt, the Marchesa, pookets a 
•nioelKttle rent for it, -I believe. I have- 
heard that she is fleeciug poor old Grodfrey 
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no end. He was bent on having Roxby 
and the Marchesa was equally bent on 
letting it, and that little diplomatist angled 
so skilfully and dangled her tempting bait 
«o warily, that I fancy she and the Mar- 
chese are making rather a good thing out 
of it in the end." 

" It eould never be mamma's doing," Will 
burst out, with some of her old impetuosity. 
41 Mamma would never do anything so 
mean or so small. It is all the Marchese, 
he likes bargaining, all Italians do. How 
horrible and disgusting of him, and I feel 
as if I had done it," said Will, looking 
most contrite and penitent, " f or I talked 
so much about Roxby to Sir Godfrey, 
and described the house, and the gardens, 
and all our country so rapturously that I 
nam af raid it must have been from my de- 
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scription that they took it, but, oh, 
Henry ! " said Will, clasping her hands 
unconsciously, " you don't think they have 
made him pay morè than it is worth ? " 

" My sweet William, what a pity we are 
not in America !" responded Mr. Peveril, 
gravely. " What an orator here is wasted ! 
What fortunes might we not have made on 
platforms ! Mrs. Wilhelmina Marsden, 
the celebrated lecturer, will give her oration 
on c Conscientious House Rents ! ' I see 
it before me, parading the streets like a 
triumphal procession and placarded on 
every wall. But, my sweetest William, 
you must have another name, or at any 
rate a letter, or America will never own 
you. Hang your godfathers and god- 
mothers. Why did they only call you by 
that short little simple name of yours f 
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Was my mamma one ? Well, we won't 

hang her, for I should have no morè hand- 

some tips and gorgeous presents if we did. r 

She's given me such a banjo to take to the 

shiny East, all inlaid with ivoiy and silver, 

hless her. Ah I Fve got ït, hooray ! Mrs; 

Wilhelmina 0. Marsden in her eelebrated 

character of the Scrupler. 0. is a touohing 

compliment to the old party you are called 

after, and it might be Orangina. Some- 

thing between Georgina and Orange gin, do 

jou see. Most ingenious ! Oh, Will, do for- 

give my teasing you, I cannot help it, it 

overtakes me sudden like a fit/' said Mr. 

Peveril, with the deepest contrition ws 

Will suddenly burst into tears, a thing she 

had never astonished her cousin by doing 

in her life before. " Oh, dear Will, don't," 

he exclaimed, in dismay, " Fm going to 
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índia to-morrow week and I shall never 
iiease you again. I was only in fun. The 
Raisbecks have heaps and heaps of money, 
--and it is only my fun about Aunt Charlie 
and the Marchese. I am sureyou can't be 
well, Will, for T never saw you cry be- 
fore. Fil teli you what it is, it is this 
horrid little house and this beastly smoke, 
and those ugly wax flowers and fruit. I do 
wish you would let me smash them all, I 
.should be so much happier if I could. You 
must go to Hadleigh Boyal. Mother is 
going there as soon as I'm off. Tadcaster 
is gone to Norway, and it will be fright- 
fully dull for mother in that big house 
alone," artfully pleaded Mr. Peverilj pour- 
ing eau de Cologne over both Will and the 
<carpet in his agitation. 
Will shook her head. 
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" I don't mind your teasing Hal, dear, 
I was vexed that Sir G-odfrey should 
have to pay so much f or Roxby for " — :" my 
sake," Will was going to say, but she 
stopped and said, "for the Marchese's 
benefit " instead " an d I am afraid I am 
weak and nervous, for I never used to 
cry," she added, apologetioally, " but I 
must not go to Hadleigh, really Hal, for 
only think what this place would look 
like after it. I really could not bear it I 
think." 

Then they both involuntarily looked 
round the sandy drawing-room, and Mi\ 
Peveril said no morè, for no greater con- 
trast could well be imagined than the villa 
to Hadleigh Royal, which was one of Bng- 
land's stately country palaces where royalty 
stayed every now and then, and which was 
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" open to the públic " as one of the great 
show places that tourists and foreigners 
went out of their way to see. 

" This house is a trial af ter Roxby, Hal, 
but if I went to stay with Aunt Tadcaster 
at Hadleigh Royal, I am sure I could nevar 
spend another hour here," Will continued. 

Mr. Peveril looked perplexed, but no 
amount of anxious thought could un m any 
Will, and unless that could be done, Mr. 
Peveril could not imagioe how things were 
to be smoothed for his little cousin. Aa 
Mr. Peveril dressed for dinner that evening 
he thought to himself — 

" Marriage is a very serious step, and I 
don't think it ought to be raade so unpleas- 
ant in these days of f reedom to everybody 
but husbands and wives. It's my opinion 
that perpetual matrimony did all very well 

VOL. II. B 
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f or the middle ages, and the Crusaders and 
that lot. Things and people were a bit 
bIow in those days. Fashions and things 
ne ver altered, they lasted a lif etime, but tele - 
graphs, and railways, and learning to write, 
and all that sort of thing make a lot of 
difference. It's easy enough to go and 
marry, extremely simple, but there is a 
good deal of bother about getting loose 
again if you find it does not suit you. 
Most people commit that extravagance 
when they are young and rather foolish, 
and don't realize those unpleasant words 
that tie them up for ever. For ever ! How 
unpleasant that sounds, and it means until 
you die or she dies ! and when you have 
tried it for a bit and you get a little older 
and a little wiser, probably you d both give 
your ears to get loose and you can't. No- 
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l)ody would mind a bit if Will was only 

married on lease for seven, or fourteen, or 

twenty-one years, like one takes a house. 

Then there would be something to look 

forward to, and you could begin to count 

the years until ber lease was up witb some 

satisfaction, but for ever ! How dreary I " 

sighed this wicked young man. "For 

ever ! it's all wrong somebow, but I don't 
see how it can be altered unless they make 

me an archbishop and let me regulate the 

leases ! " be said to bimself, as he tied a 

*white tie with extreme care and solemnity. 



CHAPTER HL 

Ladt Charlotts was spending tbe summer 
in her husband's pretty summer villa on 
tbe shores of the Mediterranean, and it 
was very cool and pleasant there, verj un- 
like Black ton ! 

The Marchese had a grand old town 
palaoe for the winter, and this delightful 
villa, with cool raarble floors for summer. 
Kothing could be pleasanter for winter and 
summer than these two, each in their 
different way. 

The Marcbese had not had an abundance 
of wealth hitberto, and had on occasion let 
the first floor of bis Florentine Palazzo to 
rich English or American travellers, who 
liked the grandeur of the Palazzo delí' Ara 
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Coeli, and did not care what they gave for 
it, and he even occasionally " lent " his 
villa, as lie expressed it, for a consideration 
of a good many thousand francs ! 

Unkind and disagreeable people, with 
small minds and a taste for gossip, whis- 
pered that the Marchese made a good 
thing by letting his winter and his summer 
palaces, and related that this noble gentle- 
man, whose family proclaimed itself to be 
lineally descended from Tarquinius Super- 
bus, had for one or two years let his house 
or rather a floor of it to a very wealthy 
widow with a flook of tiny children, and 
that from anxiety to save this interesting 
lady trouble, the distinguished desoendant 
of the Roman emperors had kindly under- 
taken her house-keeping for her. 

IC Not strictly to save trouble though," 
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the ill-natured backbiting gossips were- 
wicked enough to say, but they whispered 
that at break of day, Tarquin s great, 
great, many times great grandson was 
seen by malicious spectators in the vege- 
table market, haggling and wrangling 
with the peasants over soldi and cabbages, 
and these wicked, wicked Bnglish tale- 
bearers maintained over their scandalous 
cups of tea in Florentine palaces, that 
the most noble Marchese paid a franc 
for the vegetables he had haggled 
and squabbled for in the market and 
charged the weeping widow on the first 
floor of his Palazzo, three ! They said 
further that carrying out this principle 
throughout his larger shopping he paid 
himself most handsomely for his trouble ! 
But as we all know there is no limit to 
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the spite and malice and fabulous inven- 
tions of a small and gossiping cóterie. 

Needless to say Lady Cbarlotte had 
never lieard of the weeping widow, but she 
knew of the palace being let on occasion, 
and the villa, too, and sagely remarked — 

" Most wise, most proper, most com* 
mendable," and secretly determined to 
take a leaf out of the book of Tarquin's 
grandson and do the same by Roxby. 
" For you know," she said, sweetly to her 
f riends, " the Marchese and I cannot live 
in three places at once, and it would bo 
such a pity if all the Gainsboroughs 
should spoil for want of abundance of fires 
at Roxby, and though it is so painf ui, most 
painf ui, to such a sensitive person as I am 
to let my dear old home, I feel it is my 
duty, and that it is quite for my dear 
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child's benefit, and I must sacrifice myself 
for her sake." 

Accordingly Lady Charlotte did sacrifice 
berself with a most angèlic smile and asked 
a prodigious rent for the sacrifice as Mr. 
Peveril had stated, but that was really of 
very little consequence to Sir Godfrey, who 
was deterinined to have Roxby at any price, 
and as he was undoubtedly very rich the 
exorbitant rent made no difference to him, 
and so readily did he give what Lady 
Charlotte asked, that it was for some long 
time after a crumpled rose leaf to that 
lady that she did not ask a little morè ! 

The Marchesa wrote to her daughter 
with extreme regularity, even after her 
little passage of arms with Colonel Marsden 
and the rout of her enemy, and Will wrote 
as regularly and as lovingly as ever to her. 
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True, Will had many struggles when 
^writing, to prevent repinings and regrets 
for her ohanged life bubbling out from her 
ràpid pen, to disturb the quiet enjoyment 
of the Marchesa's pleasant sojourn on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, bút she 
always remembered her loving little allu- 
sion about her mother not being strong, 
^nd tore up the letters that even hinted 
how very wretched she was. 

The Marchesa made a feeble effort or 
iiwo to ask her daughter to go and stay in 
her nice cool villa, but the Marchese, in 
spite of all the delightful and complimen- 
tary things he had brought himself to 
«ay about Colonel Marsden at one time, 
had no great love or admiration for him 
in his secret soul, and whenever he saw 
Lis wife was struggling to make up her 
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miud to send an invitation, he hastened 
to interpose — 

" Anima mia, cara mia sposa, we are- 
so happy here, why then ask any one to in- 
terrupt? La Guglielmina is charming, that 
goeswitliout saying, for is she not your 
daughter, bellissima mia ? But her hus- 
ban d, he is disagreeable, he is annoyous,. 
he is sour, he does not please. Ah I ask 
the little one, the Guglielmina, ah ! yes r 
yes,little Biondina, but that Oolonel. Ne ver 
No ! no ! no ! " 

And so Lady Oharlotte suffered herself 
to be persuaded, and the invitation even to» 
the Biondina was never sent, for the Mar- 
chesa did not want to keep up her little* 
feud with Colonel Marsden by asking Will 
without him. 

"Nobody wants me. Every one ha» 
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forgotten me, even mamma," thought Will 
in the bitternesa of her hearfc. 

Bub tbis was ungrateful, as nothing 
oould be warmer than au invitation sbe 
received from Lady Tadcaster a short time 
after Mr. Peveril sailed for índia. 

Henry Peveril had begged his motber 
to be kind to poor little Will, and in the 
first sorrow of parting with bim, Lady 
Tadcaster forgot all ber usual cbilling 
dignity and wrote most kindly and warmly 
to ber niece asking her and Colonel 
Marsden to go to Hadleigh Royal. Colonel 
Marsden almost wont so far as to wisli to 
go. Hadleigb Koyal is so beautiful a Bhow 
place in the west of England, that all the 
world goes to look at it on its pablio days, 
and be was by no means blind to the 
pleasure and advantago of inspecting it at 
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his leisure, during a visit to his aunt-in- 
law, instead of being dragged round it at 
the heels of a hurrying guide, but Will 
showed an unusual amount of determina- 
tion and would not go, She felt that if 
she was to put up with the meagreness of 
the present she must eut herself altogether 
adrift from the luxury of the past, aird she 
was certain that the villa with its hideoufc 
furniture and frightful attempts at orna- 
ment would be simply unbearable after 
stately majestic Hadleigh Royal. Besides 
she had gathered from Mr. Peveril that her 
aunt Augusta was in no very pleasant 
frame of mind about her mother*smarriage, 
and she had an over-sensitive, morbid 
horror of hearing the Marehesa blamed, so 
with feminine wiliness she turned Colonel 
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Marsden's weapons against himself aad 
said mischievously, 

<c Don't you think it would be a greafc 
pity to go away just after you have takeu 
this expensive house ? and it would be so 

* 

awkward if it came to the Raisbecks* ears 
that we went to Àunt Tadcaster's so soon 
after you said you could not get leave to 
go to them." 

So she carried her point, but condemned 
herself to some horrible months of smoke 
and gloom, as the autumn days grew 
shorter and the atmosphere thicker near 
that unlovely manufacturing town. 



CHAPTER IV. 

As Will listlessly turned over her letters 
one November day, expecting and hoping 
for nothing new or nice in any of them, 
she found one, addressed to her in a firm, 
large, straight up-and-down handwriting 
that she knew very well although she had 
never seen a letter in that writing before, 
nothing but a few words scribbled down in 
guide books and catalogues, but it was a 
clear, large handwriting that once seen was 
not easily forgotten. 

The letter was dated from "Roxby Hall," 
and began by a kind of humble apology 
for being there at all. 

" I always feel morè or less of an inter- 
loper here, and as if you may come back 
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any moment and turn me out," and as he 
wrote this the owner of this big straight 
up-and-down handwriting, thoughtto him- 
«elf how glad he should be " if it was all 
humbug that Will had ever married that 
ha te fui man, and nothing but a bad dream 
that she was anything but Miss Linskill all 
the time." 

But none of these wishes appeared in 
the very decorous letter, that the big 
strong fingers had penned. 

He went on to explain that Irene had 
caught such a bad cold, that she had been 
in her room for a week or two, and his 
mother was quite knocked up with looking 
after her, but as she wanted to ask Will 
and Colonel Marsden to go to Roxby for 
Christmas, and did not wish to lose any 
time in sending the invitation lest they 
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should be engaged, she had deputed her 
son to write for her and wouldherself send 
a few additional lines when she was well 
enough. 

" I do hope you will come," said Sir 
Godfrey for himself when he had properly 
acquitted himself of his mother's message- 
" I remember you told me what fun you 
had last year, when Henry Peveril wa& 
here, and I do hope we may get up some 
fun again. I am awfully sorry to find 
Henry Peveril has gone out to índia, and 
so it is no use asking him. I always think 
of you when I go out with the View- 
halloas, for I remember how you used to- 
talk of them. My sister has a very good 
little horse ealled Jill, and both Irene and 
I hope we shall see you riding her in about 
a montb, Duke Kysdale has got a brand- 
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new coacb, and drives four splendid bays. 
My cousin Geraldine daily expects her own 
neok or his to be broken, and I daresay 
she won't be disappointed one of these 
days. 5 

Then the letter ended with messages 
frora Lady Raisbeck and Irene, and was 
signed " Godfrey Raisbeck." 

Will hardly dared to hope that she 
shouid be allowed to accept this invitation. 
She took it to Colonel Marsden and he read 
it grumpily, and then flatly refused it for 
himself, saying with an indignant air of 
proprietorship "that it could be no pleasure 
to him to see Roxby in the hands of 
strangers; 

So Will gave up the slight hope she had 
clung to with a disappointed little sigh. 

" What shall I say ? How had I better 
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decline? Must I say we are going to 
spend Christmas here ? " she asked looking 
rather depressed at the prospect. 

Much to her surprise, Colonel Marsden 
said she might go if she liked, and when 
she hesitated he even urged it, saying it 
would be " a good opportunity to see if 
things were taken care of at Roxby," and 
as Will was longing in her inmost heart 
to see her dear old home again, and 
perhaps too the people in it, she did not 
require much persuasion. 

A little morè than a month later it was 
like a dream to Will. She was afraid to 
move lest she should wake and all the 
people would disappear, and leave her to 
the bare cold reality of the villa, with its 
unmanageable doors and smoky ehimneys, 
and in possession of only her waking 
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senses, all the sadder for her pleasant 
dreara. 

But slie was really once morè at Roxby, 
really in her own pretty, luxuriously 
furnished bedroom again, with Dorothy 
Maynard looking down f rom over the high 
mantel-shelf, with the aweeping train of 
her dress flung over her arm, and wearing 
a low square body to her courtly gown that 
was much in need of a tucker or a frill. 
Yery unlike the chill, eold villa, warmth and 
light reigned everywhere in comfortable, 
luxurious Roxby. Fires burnt eheerfully 
in every room, though instead of being an 
Arctic winter like, the last Will spent in her 
old home, it was mild and damp, a verit- 
able green yule that rejoiced the hearts of 
the hunting people and proportionately 
depressed the skaters. Everything at 
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Roxby was exactly as when Will left it, and 
exactly as it had been for years. Every- 
thing but the people. Some fairy had 
waved a wand and spirited away every one 
of the last Cbristmas party except Will, and 
had put a changeling stranger into their 
place. Instead of Lady Charlotte, Lady 
Raisbeck sat in the chair in the long blue 
drawing-room which Lady Charlotte par- 
ticularlyliked, and the wax-lights felí on her 
pretty old face and soft white hair as she 
talked to some old ladies, who were stay- 
ing one night on their way to spend 
Christmas elsewhere. 

Mr. Molyneux had been coaxed away 
from Naples, where he had established 
himself for the winter, but a few persua- 
sive letters had brought him over "just to 
see what an English Christmas was like," 
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f or he declared he had never spent one in 
England since the days when he and Sir 
Godfrey were schoolboys. 

Irene looking much stronger than in the 
summer, and growing al most pretty with 
renewed health, was showing Mr. Moly- 
neux her sketches, and receiving his un» 
sparing criticisms, while Will heard all 
abont her old friends from Sir God- 
frey, and listened to his accounts o£ his 
horses. 

Already, although she had only been 
back in her old home for a few hours, the 
shadow of her dreary life and of tlie duü 
vüla, had left off depressing her, and as 
she talked and laughed, the delicate wild 
rose colonr came and went in her round 
soft cheek, and she looked as pretty and 
girlish in her creamy gown, as she did on 
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would bleat to her intimate friends and 
cronies. 

Arlette's engagement was a great deal 
morè brilliant than Viola's, and the wed- 
ding was to be in the spring, in London. 

Will wondered if Arlette ever played on 
Mr. PeveriPs banjo now, and if Mr. 
Peveril would feel ifc when he heard of this 
faithless fair one's engagement, but in 
truth she did not fancy that the volatile 
young soldier would care much. Then 
she asked about the Rysdales. 

Poor Squire Rysdale was better; yes, 
nearly well again, but he had had a dread- 
f ui fall with the Viewhalloas riding one of 
his unsafe horses. Poor Geraldine had 
been quite worn out with nursing him, and 
had grown so thin and pale and quiet. 

" She forgets even to gossip, and, you 
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see, my mother is learning to gossip in- 
stead," put in Sir Godfrey. 

" Ah ! poor Gerry I she does so hate the 

-country, and horses, and pigs, and poultry, 

and all the things that country-loving 

people live for," answered her aunt indul- 

gently. 

And so they chattered on through that 
first happy evening ; qüestions and answers, 
and talking over old friends, making the 
hours fly like wing-heeled Mercurys. Alàs ! 
not alone the hours and minutes, but the 
days galloped by with racing speed, and 
Will was so happy that one wonders how 
they could be so cruel as to go so fast. 

It seems bard now and then that we 
poor mortals can never interfere with 
time's machinery, and hurry on the dull 
and painful hours, or slacken the pace of 
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thehappy ones. If we could only do one or 
the otherl but alas, in mockery of us, feeble' 
little mortals, tbe bappy honra fly by with 
winged heels, in spite of any buman effort - 
to stop them, and the miserable ones crawl 
out tbeir weary length until we think tbe 
dreary days will never end. 

Will saw all ber old friends, and mefc 
tbem at dinners, and dances, and at Lady 
Heighcox's concert ; tbe last, ae tbeir 
hostess tearfully informed tbem, that she 
sbould be able to bave, f or Viola bad taken 
bor violoncello to ber husband's curacy, 
and Arlette would deprive them shortly of 
ber guitar and banjo; and the two little 
ones who were coming out when Arlette 
was disposed of, tbe pretty twins called 
Rosaliod and Cèlia, had no particular 
" spbere," and only strummed very indif- 
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ferently on the bumble piano, so poor be- 
reaved Lady Heighoox would be as badly 
off for musicians as ordinary people who 
have not daughters with "musical spheres. 

Mrs. Rysdale was borne over to Roxby 
on tbe top of that instrument of torture, 
tbe coach, looking supremely wretched and 
frightened, and she was left at Roxby 
wbile ber husband took an hour s turn 
"to quiet down" his four bright bays,. 
who were larky enougb in coming over ta 
jústify any nervousness, and were quite aa 
often on two legs as on four, at least the 
leaders were. The wheelers were a shade 
morè steady, but even they, if they did not 



utilise their hind-legs to stand on whila 
they pawed the air with their fore-legs r 
made up for their self-denial and good 
behaviour every now and then by a good 
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8traight kick or two that banged the 
splinter bar and showed their steadiness 
was not much to boast of. 

" Oh dear, Will," groaned Mrs. Rysdale 
when she found berself in tbe safe barbour 
of a chair, " we all know that a certain 
wicked Person finds mischief for idle hands 
to do ; but could you ever have supposed 
that he would have put it into Marma- 
duke's misguided mind to buy that dread- 
ful coach, and that team of monsters that 
I have discovered since were sold because 
they bolted with their last owner and 
killed an old woman and an apple stall, 
upset one I mean and killed the other. 
Duke says it was because the man could 
not drive, but oh ! Aunt Caroline, if you 
ever sit behind those monsters I am sure 
jou'U believe them capable of any enor- 
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mity. They disturb me in my dreams at 
night, and weigh on my mind all day," 
said Mrs. Rysdale almost in tears, as she 
watched the prancing, careering, capering 
creatures whisking the instrument of 
torture down the avenue. 

Will enjoyed her rides on " Jill" almost 
morè than anything in her visit to Roxby» 
Irene very seldom rode, so Will and Sir 
Godfrey, and ocoasionally Mr. Molyneux, 
rode every day. Will showed Sir Godfrey 
all her favourite rides, and was delighted 
to find that he liked them just as much as 
she did, but then I fancy this bewitched 
young man would have liked anything she 
chose to show him and to teli him that she 
liked. 

It was getting quite to the end of Will'a 
happy fortnight, and she was beginning to 
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said Sir Godfrey. " I told my inother you 
liked chocolate, and that you liked to have 
those lovely pink Dresden cups ; accord- 
ingly she promised we should have choco- 
late and your f avourite cups and saucers 
this afternoon. I only wish you weren't 
going back so soon, or that we could keep 
you altogether. 5 

" I wish I could stay longer with all my 
heart," answered Will. "I am afraid I 
should like to stay until Lady Raisbeck 
was so tired of me that she turned me 
out ! " 

" Long before that, which I fancy would 
be never," said Sir Godfrey, looking dowi* 
into the pretty face with its merry smiles 
and dimples, " I expect we should have 
all your people hammering at the doors 
and Roxby in a state of siege, for w& 
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would never give you up. I never would 
if I had any right to keep you," he added 
with a sudden lowering of his voice and a 
gentle tenderness of manner that Will 
could not choose but understand, and that 
sent the pink wild rose colour to her 
cheek, and made her thrill with a feeling 
she had never felt in her life bef ore. 

But knowing that such happiness was 
not for her, and even to think of it was 
sinf ui and wrong and wicked, Will crushed 
it down with a little shocked sensation of 
horror at herself, and made a desperate 
effort to turn the conversation. 

Pointing to a low hedge on the top of a 
bank they were coming to, she pretended 
not to have heard. 

" Let us go over the fields ; it is much 
nicer to go back that way than by the road. 
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Tbe iron gate into the avenue is sure to be 
open ; it always used to be unlocked, you 
know, f or I never rode back by the road if 
I could help it. Do let. us go," she said, 
pulling " Jill " up, and looking wistfully at 
the fields. 

Sir Godfrey demurred. It was rather 
dark for larking over fences he thought, 
and he was not so sure that the iron gate 
Will talked so confidently about would be 
open; but Will both wanted a gallop to 
finish her ride and to punish herself for the 
thrill of pleasure with which she had 
listened to Sir Godfrey's little tender 
speech, and theref ore she was determined 
not to ride leisurely home by the road, where 
plenty of opportunities for this dangerously 
pleasant conversation might have been 
found as they rode slowly along together. 
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Without waiting for Sir Godfrey's re- 
luctant consent, Will pickedout afavourable 
looking place in the hedge, and put Jill ab 
it. Jill was on the bank in a second. She 
steadied herself there for tbe twinkling of 
an eye, her legs all gatbered togetber for a 
tiger-like spring, and then flew over tbe 
furay hedge and the ditch beyond it, and 
in another minute was stretching along tbe 
grassy field as hard as she could gallop, 
.she and her rider fast disappearing in tbe 
j^loamíng before Sir Godfrey could catcb 
them up. Both Jill and her rider were 
tlioroughly enjoying that exbilaratiog 
«eamper over the two or three wide fielda 
±hat had to be crossed before tbey came to 
t^fae iran gate that led into the aveana. 

Tbere wae a high wesfc wind blo wing in iheir 
pla jfaD y liffcing JüPs 
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citing the spirits of both young creatures,. 
Mistress Jill and her rider. 

It was very nearly dark, for the day& 
had not even made a pretence of lengthen- 
ing, although the shortest had passed 
nearly three weeks ago. There were big 
black banks of cloud across the sky that 
made it darker than usual too. 

Will galloped along in thorough enjoy- 
ment, with Sir G-odfrey at her side, keep- 
ing a watchf ui eye on Jill, who tossed her 
head and her mane coquettishly and 
looked to be pulling morè than was pleas- 
ant for the tiny hands of her rider. 

" I am afraid the gate is locked. I see 
the chain and padlock quite distin ctly," 
cried Will as they came nearer. " We 
can't go back it is too dark. We must 
jump it," she said cheerfully, much 
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morè pleased than dismayed at the 
■prospect. 

So Sir Godfrey went first and gava a 
lead, and landed easily on the other aide of 
±he gate, and waited for Will withoufc the 
smallost doubt that the nïmble little Irish 
" Jill" would do it just as neatly as his 
hunter had done ; but Jill had bsen rush- 
ing along much faster than her rider 
wished, and shaking her obstinate little 
head in a very determined to-have-her-own- 
-way manner, bo possibly she rushed at the 
gate a great deal too quickly, and only saw 
it dimly in the fading light. Great banka 
of cloud had swallowed up all the day 
that was left hefore the riders reached the 
gate. Sir Godfrey never knew exactly 
how it happened. He saw nothing, heard 
jiothing but a rush, and the sound of JM's 
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han d 3 and face. They were quite warm, 
she was not dead. Probably only in- 
sensible and stunned. 

" I could not leave her here even for an 
instant," he thought. " I had better cany 
her to the house." 

Very gently and tenderly he stooped and 
raised the slight little figure in his arms. 
Her hat had fallen off, and as he lifted her 
up from the shadow of the gate the dim 
light felí on her white face and closed 
eyes which looked strangely, horribly still 
and rígid in the ghostly twilight. 

"My darling, I have killed you, and I 
loved you so that I would have given my 
life for you, my darling. 0, my poor, 
poor little Will," he murmured to the in- 
sensible, unconscious ears, bending his 
head until it touched the pallid face, and 
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kissing the white cheek gently and 
reverently as he went slowly along with 
the quiet, motionless little figure in his 
strong arms. 

The lights of the house were quite close 
at last. Sir Godfrey had entered the 
garden, and was going towards the cedar 
which was dimly visible in the uncertain 
twilight oasting huge black shadows over 
the grass from its many outstretched arms. 
Will moaned faintly, and tried feebly 
to raise her curly head from his broad 
shoulder, but she let it sink helplessly 
back with a little groan of pain — 

"What is it? Where am I? Oh! 
please, please put me down, something 
hurts me so much when I move. I can- 
not bear it. Oh I please put me down," 
«he begged in a faint, broken little voice. 
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They were just passing the cedar, and 
Sir Godfrey, unable to resist the piteous,. 
moaning little voice, laid her gently down 
on the wooden seat that encircled the- 
cedar s ample girth and knelt down on 
the grass beside her, keeping her head 
from the hard wood by resting it on hi* 
arm. She had only partly come out of 
her fiainting fit, and made no effort ta 
draw her hands away as he held thera 
tenderly together in one of his. 

" Where am I ? What is the matter ? ,r 
she asked again in a faint, weary little 
voice. 

Sir Godfrey bent his face until it almost 
touched hers, forgetting everything in his 
great joy that she was alive, and apparently 
not much hurt. Ile stroked her hair 
caressingly with the hand that belonged ta 
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her pillow as he told lier tenderly what ha<i 
happened, and ho w she felí. 

" My darling," he said, with a smothered 
sob when he had told her how he heard 
Jill's hoofs strike the gate, then a crash 
and a heavy f all, and turned to see a black, 
motionless heap lying by the gate. " My 
darling, if you had been killed, I could 
only have killed myself, for it is bad 
enough and hard enough to live without 
you as it is; but if I had killed you, my 
precious one, what should I, could I, have 
done ? " 

Will tried to put up her hand to stop 
these passionate words perhaps, but it felí 
down again, and she gave a sharp little* 
cry of pain. 

" My arm hurts dreadf ully. I am afraid 
it is broken," she moaned, turning: 
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piteously to Sir Grodfrey like a helpless 
child. 

" You must let me carry you back to the 
house, and we must have it seen to 
•directly," said Sir Grodfrey. 

But she would not hear of being carried 
again, and begged to be allowed to stay 
quietly until the faintness that came from 
the sharp, aching pain had gone off, and 
then she was sure she could walk back. 

" Will you ever forgive me ?" asked Sir 
Godfrey, as he knelt by Will's side sup- 
porting the fair, little, ourly head on his 

"It was not your fault in the very 
least," answered Will, with a little smile 
trembling on her white lips. " It was I 
who did it, myself. I was very wilful, 
.and would go although you thought it 
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better not, and Jill was in such a hurry, 
and did not see how high the gate was, I 
think. I think, too, I forgot that every- 
thing was changed. I was so happy and 
light-hearted, and liked being with you, 
and I almost fancied I was at home again 
at Roxby, and th at Jill was my o wn old 
horse who used to jump that gate so often 
that I am sure he could have done it blind- 
folded. Indeed, it was not your fault at 
all, it was all my doing, and you must 
forgive me" said Will humbly and peni- 
tently. 

" Did you really like being with me, and 
were you as happy as you were in the old 
days ? " asked Sir Godfrey, tenderly catch- 
ing at WilPs unconsciously tell-tale 
sentence. 

Will did not answer, but Sir Godfrey 
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divined and guessed that sbe was thinking 
" Yes." 

Then the cedar waved his branches and 
rustled them in the wind as if determined 
that, though he inight listen to w ha te ver 
they said to each other, no other listener 
should catch a single word of the low 
whispers and murmurs in which these two 
teli one another the great old secret that 
has been told ever since the world began. 
At least one telis it, and the other listens, 
and slowly wakes out of her Galatea-like 
unconsciousness into the knowledge that 
Sir Grodfrey is all in all to her. " Perhaps 
that other self which exists for each of us 
in some còrner of the world.' ' And as 
lier eyes open she feels that she loves him 
with all her warm, impulsi ve, passionate 
heart, and realizes, with dumb despair, that 
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though she loves him with her whole heart 
and soul, she has neither love nor life 
which she dare give him in return for bis, 
or which is hers to give away. 

" Oh, why did I not meet him before ? 
Why did they not let me wait and he would 
have come and found me, and I should 
have been happier than anybody ever was 
before ? But to find him now when it is 
too late is harderthan I can hear," moaned 
Will to herself in an agony of grief and 
«despair long after Sir Godfrey had carried 
her tenderly back to the house, and after 
the doctor had set her broken arm, and the 
servant, who was to sit up with Will and 
watch her, had fallen asleep by her bed- 
side, and after the whole household was 
silent and asleep, and quieted down 
after the excitement of talking over 
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WilFs disaster. Every one could sleep 
but poor Will wlio was crying bitter 
tears over her sad and spoilt life, and 
Sir Godfrey, who could not rest, but 
sat alone for hours by the fire in the 
great ball, or went restlessly out on to the 
terrace to smoke, and marched backwards 
and forwards, and up and down watching 
the light in Will's window, and thinking, 
in as great misery and agony of mind as 
she was, of what might have been if only 
Lady Charlotte had not saorificed his " Pro- 
vence rose of roses," his Pearl of pearls, 
the only woman in the whole world he had 
ever wanted for his wife, sacrificed her in 
her uneonscious girlhood before they had 
time to find each other in this wide world 
of ours where people look for their other 
selves and so often look in vain. But 
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better, far, to look and never find, and 
philosophically conolude that fate forgot 
you, and forgot to send that other half 
which would make your life a perfect 
whole, an idyll of content and joy if only 
you could find it. Better, far, to live 
your life and never meet that him or her, 
that mysterious other self, than that you 
should find it and recognise your besseres 
Tch, your guter Geist, and that it should 
recognise its other self in you, only to find 
a gulf yawning between you both, to keep 
you far apart as long as life shall last. 
Better, far, never to meet your other self 
than meet too late like Sir Godfrey and 
poor Will, f or* there is no harder fate in 
life than to see and know each other only 
to say those sad and bitter heartrending 
words " Too late." 

VOL. II. H 
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" Sir Q odfrey do take on so about the 
accident just as if he'd a done it," said the 
crítics of the stable and the servants* hall 
as they heard him walking up and down 
the terrace hour after hour. 

" Dearest Godfrey, how I wish he would 
not worry himself about it. Poor Will ex- 
pressly said that Godfrey did not want to 
come back by the fields ; but she insisted 
on it, and so it was entirely her own 
f ault," said Lady Raisbeck to her daughter, 
as she looked through her blind at the tall, 
dark figure with the glimmering cigar that 
etalked up and down the terrace as long as 
the Httle lady was awake and for a long 
time after she had fallen asleep. 

When the doctor came over to Roxby, 
early in the morning, he f ound his patient 
tiredand exhausted after a bad night, and in 
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-a very f everish, unsatisfactory state. She 
was bent on being allowed to get up and 
dress. The doctor's flat refusal to allow 
anything of the kind only made the 
patient morè restless and feverish, and 
excited ; and when the bandages had been 
seen to and re arran ge d, and the doctor, who 
had known Will sinoe she was a baby, was 
about to take his departure, he told Lady 
Raisbeck that perhaps it would be lesa 
«xciting to the patient if she were allowed 
to have her own way, and it would 
do her less harm to go into Lady 
Charlotte's sitting-room, as slje seemed to 
have set her heart on doing, than to oon- 
tradiot her, only "probably when she 
began to attempt it she would find herself 
much too weak," he added. But Will had 
determined that she would not be too weak. 
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She had herself wrapped in her prettiest 
tea gown of soft blue cashraere, with bows, 
and frills, and fripperies of lace, and 
swathed in shawls, like an Iudian princess, 
she managed to totter into the blue boudoir 
just as it was getting dusk. 

The reason of Will's anxiety was a little 
note that came to her in the morning. 

" Will you see me for five minutes in 
Lady Charlotte's room, if you are well 

■ 

enough to go there ? " was written in 
pencil inside it, and Will had answered, 
" Yes," and determined that she would be 
well enough, even if her arm were to be a 
thousand times morè painful afterwards. 

Thus it happened that when the rest of 
the party were at tea in the long blue 
drawing-room, still talking over Will's 
accident — a nine days' wonder — that Sir 
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Godfrey oame up to Lady Charlotte's 
boudoir and found poor Will ia her pretty 
tea gown lying back in one of the blue 
satin chairs, pale and exhausted after the 
exertion of walking f rom her room. 

He came in and went over to her, and 
knelt down by her side. He took up the 
little white hand that lay on her lap and 
kissed it, then kept it in his own as he 
talked. He looked nearly as pale and sad 
as Will herselí. 

" I wanted to see you," he said, biting 
his thick black moustache savagely, and 
pulling it uneasíly now and then, u because 
I most go away at once, and stay away, as 
much for your sake, dear Will, as my own," 
he said, sadly. 

Will did not answer, her large eje* 
looked mournfally at SirGodfrey wiíh % 
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dumb sorrow. It would be very dreadful 
to lose him, and that he should go away, but 
she felt hopelessly that perhaps it was best. 
" I eould not bear to stay to see you 
with people I do not like," oontinued Sir 
Godfrey, vaguely, meaning Oolonel Mars- 
den and the Marchesa, both of whom might 
come at any moment. " Besides Will, 
dearest, I am so wretched without you, 
that it is best for me to go away," he said, 
raising the little hand to his lips again. 
Will's great blue eyes were full of tears. 
She felt as if she deserved any punishment 
for .caring about him when she had no 
right even to think of him, and she uttered 
no sound, and made no attempt to dis- 
suade him from what he thought best, so 
Sir Godfrey went on, u I have often, years 
ago, told my mother I intended to go to- 
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Pèrsia and Cashmere, and to see something 
of índia. It was only a boyish fancy, I 
think, and now I don't want to go, or to 
go a single step that takes me away from 
you, but I believe it will be better and 
easier for you, and perhaps for me, too, if 
I were to go somewhere a long way off» 
So I think it better to go at once. I 
shall leave here to-morrow, and then write 
from London and teli my mother all my 
plans. I ought to have gone without see» 
ing you again, perhaps, bnt I coold not do 
tibat" 

"Oh! no, that would have been very 
cruel," murmured Will. 

" I wanted to see you, and I wanted 
you to promise me something, dear," he 
said, with a sad smile. Will looked up 
inquiringly, with tearful eyes. M Promise 
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me, dear, if you should ever be f ree, and I 
am away in some foreign place where I 
should not hear about you, that you will 
telegraph to me. Say anything you like. 
I shall be sure to understand, only promise 
that you will let me know at onoe. If you 
lo ve me, dear, you will promise me this," 
he asked, earnestly. 

Will was puzzled. Free ! how oould she 
be free ? There would be no freedom for 
her as long as she lived ; but she answered 
sadly — 

11 Yes; I promise.'* 

Then both looked mournfully at one 
another, and knew that they must say 
good-bye. Will was ill, and weak, and 
wretched, and the tears that had been 
ready to fall, began silently to steal down 
her pale cheeks. 
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Sir Godfrey took her in his arms, and 
their lips met for the first time in a long, 
long, tender, loving kiss, and they looked at 
each other sadly, and longingly, and de- 
spairingly ; one looiring as sad and sorrow- 
ful and wretched as the other. 

Then Sir Godfrey lifted the little hand to 
his lips for the last time, and got up 
quiekly and went towards the door, turn- 
ing round for one last look before he 
opened it and went. Will got up froïn her 
chair forgetting the pain of her aching arm 
in this sharper pain of parting, and when 
he turned and looked back at her she held 
out her hand to him with a sad, beseech- 
ing, sorrowf ui little cry. It was so very, 
Tery hard to let him go. 

Sir Godfrey came back and took her in 
his arms again, and the brown eyes and the 
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blue ones looked yearningly and longingly 
into each other, as if they could never 
bear to part. 

" Before I go, dear, will you give me 
sometbing of yours to keep — something of 
your very own, M asked Sir Grodfrey. 

Will bad a tbin gold bracelet on ber arm, 
one she nearly always wore, and, as be 
spoke, the bracelet caught his eye. 

" May I have this ? " 

Will took it off and clasped it on his 
wrist. He slipped it up bis arm out of 
sight. 

" It shall be too saored to have qües- 
tions asked about it/ 9 be said, witb a sad 
smile. " No one shall see it, and I shall 
have it fastened on so tbat it cannot come 
off unless it is sawn off. As long as I live, 
darling, I will wear it for your sake. I 
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shall have 'Treu und fest' engraved 
upon it, and your initial and mine ; and, 
darling, if I should never come back to 
England — I daresay I shall, but sometimes 
people don't- — will you take it baok again 
and wear it for my sake? I shall give 
directions about it if you will, but as long 
as I am alive it shall never be taken off my 
arm, or unclasped from where you have 
fastened it. Even my motto shall be en- 
graved upon it when I have it on. Oh ! 
my darling, my poor darling, would to 
Heaven that things had been different, ,r 
he said, suddenly breaking down at the 
sight of WilPs pale, miserable, pathetic 
face, and then once morè they say that 
dreadful word, " Good-bye," and Sir God- 
frey tears himself away and goes. 

But Will, poor Will ! She tottèrs back 
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to her chair and kneels down by it, bury- 
ing her face in its cushions with a moan of 
exceeding pain. She is feeling the bitter 
despair and speecbless agony tbat come to 
us wben we lose what is morè precious to 
us than all the world, and when, worse than 
all, our sorrow has no glimmer of hope, no 
ray of comfort anywhere. The loved one 
has gone, we feel for ever, and to look 
forward to seeing him or her again is 
vainly hoping against hope. What misery 
can be greater than that? One ray of 
hope bríghtens the darkest fate, but the 
sorrow that has none is wretchedness 
indeed. 

As Will sat in her room next morning, 
worn with the aohing, gnawing pain of her 
arm, and the still morè gnawing misery of 
mind, a bustle outside the house attracted 
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the old servant who was sitting in the 
adjoining dressing-room in case Will 
wanted anything, and she went to the 
window and peeped out. 

" Sir Godfrey be going away," she said,. 
as she turned round and met Will's wide- 
open, wondering eyes fixed on her. " He 
do take on so about your accident, Misa 
"Will, and the servants say as how my lady 
and all her f oreign servants may be coming 
in a hurry to see you, and the Colonel too ; 
bo Sir Godfrey is going to London, for 
my lady would be sure to teli him as how 
it was his fault." 

Will's little white face flushed as she 
answered haughtily — 

" You are all very much mistaken. Sir 
Godfrey had nothing to do with my 
accident, and mamma would never say 
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anything of tbe kind ; I did it all myself, 
I know the way about here muoh better 
than Sir Godfrey does, and I insisted on 
going over the iron gate when it was too 
dark. Tbe horse felí, but Sir Godfrey did 
all he could to prevent my going," she 
eaid, proudly and defíantly, like the wilf ui > 
Will of old, the colour rushing into her 
white cheeks as she rose from her chair, 
and walked to the window with as much 
dignity as she could put on, when every 
movement jarred the aohing arm, and 
made her winee with pain. 

Sir Godfrey was just drivingaway inhis 
dogcart, butj as he went, he looked up at 
the windows of WilPs room — looked up 
wistfully and beseechingly, hoping that 
fate would be good to him, and let him 
see the face that was morè to him than 
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rail tlie world, and fate was wonderfully 
kind. 

Will, pale and sad, was standing at tbe 
window looking sorrowfully down at him, 
but the dark face that looked up at her 
was just as sad and sorrowful as hers. 
There was a dumb pain and despair in Sir 
Godfrey's face tbat tore Will's heart as be 
lifted bis heavy eyes and looked sorrow- 
fully up to ber. 

" Oh, wby was I born. If I could only 
bear it all, and not see him suffer too, or 
know that he looks so sad," thougbt "Will 
to herself, loving him with all her heart, 
and longíng to take bis pain as well as all 
ber own ; to do sometbing, anything, to 
save him, and sbow him how she loved him. 
Both were suffering terribly, \>ut he was 
going out into tbe bustle, and hurly-burly 
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of the world, which distracts one's thoughts- 
and does one good, whether one likes it or 
not, and braces one's nerves like whole- 
some, disagreeable bitters and painful 
tonies, but she was left behind with no 
brighter prospect than to stay, and think, 
and suffer, and bear it as well she could, 
and, as a first step towards this, when Sir 
Godfrey's broad shoulders were out of 
sight, and she could not see bis pale, sad 
face, with its heavy, haunting dark eyes r 
or even a scrap of his blaok hair any longer, 
Will tottered towards the invàlid chair, 
with the white dimity drapery, that was 
waiting for her by the fire, and, half-way 
between the window and it, she felí 
prostrate in a f ainting fit. 



CHAPTER V. 

A flt drove up to Roxby the day after Sir 
Godfrey left, a modest village fly, carrying 
no luggage, conveying nothing but a tall 
lady in black, who looked very majestio 
and sombre as she sat inside the shabby 
vehicle. 

Lady Raisbeck had been expecting a 
new maid, and the stately butler and his 
two underlings, who were spending some 
of their spare time in looking out of a 
window in the hall, came to the conclusion 
that this must be the new lady's maid, Mrs. 
Appleby, who had made some mistake, 
and arrived two hours before the time. 
After a short consultation, the youngest 
and least def erential of the trio was de- 

VOL. II. i 
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only that Lady Tadcaster would not look 
at bim in that dreadful,magisterial, majestic 
manner, as if she saw not only this but all 
bis otber misdeeds and mistakes plainly 
cbronioled on his face. He beckoned belp- 
lessly to the butler, wbo advanced with 
morè curiosity tban dignity, not a little 
puzzled by the bebaviour of tbe new lady's 
maid. " I am Lady Tadcaster," said the 
contralto voice, speaking with considerable 
exasperation. "I bave twice inquired if 
Lady Raisbeck is at home ; be so good as 
to ascertain at once if she is, and inquire if 
Mrs. Marsden is well enough to see me, sup- 
posing Lady Raisbeck is out," said Lady 
Tadcaster, with extreme shortness. 

When your name is Augusta, and you 
are also Countess of Tadcaster, it is, to 
say tbe least of it, annoying and idiotic 
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to be received by a footman who babbles 
about buttered toast and addresses you as 
" miss." No wonder Lady Tadcaster was 
angry. 

Tbe stately butler showed Lady Tad- 
caster reverentially in to the blue drawing- 
room, and found Lady Raisbeck at once. 
Lady Tadcaster explained her errand in a 
few words, and in her most winning 
manner. Will had been specially com- 
mended to her by ber absent step-son, and 
somebow or other, whenever sbe thougbt 
or talked of Will, sbe remenibered her 
darling boy, and abated her dignity, and 
softened into tenderness. Sbe had come 
from Hadleigh Royal merely for an 
hour or two to see how Will was, Her 
sister, the Marchesa, had written in some 
anxiety about her daughter, and had told 
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Lady Tadcaster that her doctor in Italy 
positively forbade her to come over ta 
England in winter, and as Lady Tadcaster 
fancied Will's husband was not witb her 
she bad come for two reasons, to see poor 
Will, and to thank Lady Raisbeck for all 
her extreme kindness and care of her. This 
Lady Tadcaster explained with great and 
winning affability, remetnbering her step- 
Bon*s last injunctions, that whatever hap- 
pened she was to look after little Will for 
his sake. 

Poor Will absolutely cried when she 
found herself enveloped in Lady Tadcaster s 
bat-like draperies, and saw ber familiar 
face again. She was very weak and ill, 
and since Sir Godfrey left, her prevailing 
idea bad been to get away from Roxby, 
where she bad been so bappy and so 
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miserable. It was both pain and 
pleasure to her to see the place where 
she had seen him last, and ber one idea 
was a feverish, restless fancy to go awaj 
in order tbat he might come back. Per- 
baps be would not go abroad, at all 
if she were gone ; and if he did not go 
away, they would meet now and then, she 
thought and boped, and when in this 
feverish, restless frame of mind she felt as 
if she could not live unless she saw him 
again. 

" Oh, Aunt Augusta, take me home with 
you. Do let me go to Hadleigh until I 
am better," she cried sobbing weakly in 
the folds of the pall-like cloak. 

Lady Tadcaster had elicited that Colonel 
Marsden had joined a party of two or 
three men in taking a hunting box in 
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Leioestersliire for the rest of his leave, 
and that as soon as Will was able to travel 
there was no more inviting prospect for 
her than to return alone to the Villa, so 
she petted and soothed poor Will as ten- 
derly as she knew how, and assured her 
that directly the doctor gave her leave to 
go she would oome back for her and take 
her to Hadleigh. Colonel Marsden had 
been written to after Will's accident, but 
he had not been very willing or anxious to 
come unless " there was any real danger, 
he said, and Lady Raisbeck wrote a 
sarcàstic little letter in reply, full of 
ironical little arrows that were shot in 
vain at the calm and self-contained hero, 
who did not feel them in the least, and 
only congratulated himself that Will was 
in such good hands. He thought it was 
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altogether a blessing that the accident had 
occurred at Roxby instead of at Blackton, 
where it would have caused him both a 
good deal of trouble and expense. Will 
*was very anxious to be taken to Hadleigh 
Royal, and as nothing but the stateliest 
-quiet reigned there, tbe doctor said she 
might really go in a day or two. Lady Tad- 
•oaster had intended to leave Roxby after 
seeing how her niece was going on, but Will 
*clung to her, and begged her so piteously 
to stay until she was well enough to go 
with her that Lady Tadcaster suffered her- 
Belf to be persuaded, and her maid and her 
luggage and a gigantic footman were 
brought from the little country inn to 
which she had sent theni, and where they 
iiad spent two or three hours in grumbling 
-heartily at the accommodation they were 
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expected to put up with. Two days after- 
Lady Tadcaster arrived the doctor gave 
Will leave to travel, and Lady Tadcaster 
lost no time in preparíng to go. Lady 
Raisbeck looked so tired and harassed on 
the morning of their departure that Will 
could not help saying penitently, "You< 
must wish you had never seen me, dear 
Lady Raisbeck, for I ha ve brought nothing 
but trouble and anxiety on you." 

" Trouble, dear child ! You ! " answered 
the unsuspicious old lady. " No, no ; it 
is we who have brought trouble and pain 
on you. I am anxious and harassed, I 
admit, but it is not owing to you, dear ; it 
is about my son." 

Will had been longing to ask about Sir 
Godfrey, who was never out of her 
thoughts, but she had not dared to men- 
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tion his name. Now, when Lady Raisbeck 
spoke of liim 9 her heart seemed to stand 
oompletely still f or a second, and then went 
on beating so fast that her voice shook and 
quavered as she tried to ask, as an in- 
different acquaintance might, if he were ilL 
" No, not ilL Godfrey is very well, and 
wonderfully strong, but an old plan of his 
has just revived," said his mother; and 
her lips quivered as she thought about it. 
" He used to talk about going abroad to 
índia and Japan, and to all sorts of f oreign 
places, but latterly I have not heard much 
about this; and I did so hope that he 
would settle down and take a wif e, and live- 
peaceably at Raisbeck. I long to see Rais- 
beck again, and yet I can never go back 
untü he settles there and all is ehanged, for 
I had so much trouble there when it was mjr 
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old home," pursued the gentle, garrulous 
old lady, little thinking how her words 
stabbed Wïll, who f elt that she only was to 
blame for Sir Godfrey's exile, and that but 
for her he might have stayed at home and 
carried out all his mother's plans. " It has 
been such a cherished dream of mine that 
Godfrey should marry some nice giri;'* 
and she looked at Will with a sweet smile 
that implied by its loving flattery, " like 
you." " But now, without rhyme or 
reason, my boy is going off to índia, and 
all my chàteaux in the air are nothing bufc 
a heap of ruins," added Lady Raisbeck, 
mournf ully. " By the way, Godfrey sent 
«, message to you. I do n't in the least 
understand it, but you may, perhaps;" and 
she went to the quaint old writing desk, 
-where the Marchesa had written and stored 
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her letters, and brought out a letter in the 
bold, firm, straight, up-and-down hand- 
writing that Will thought the perfeotion 
of a man's writing. 

"Here it is. This message is much too 
enigmatical for me to understand, so read 
the letter for yourself, my dear, and you 
will see what Godfrey says about his 
plans ; " and Lady Raisbeck gave Will the 
letter. 

It was a very sad little letter, and cut 
Will to the heart as she read it. Sir God- 
frey wrote as miserably and despairingly as 
any man eould, without absolutely saying 
that he was in love and as wretched as he 
could be, and.ended with " I am truly glad 
to hear Mrs. Marsden's arm is getting all 
right ; give her my kindest regards. Teli 
her the motto I spoke of is engraved, and 
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I wish I could show it to her ; but as I ara 
going abroad bo soon I fear that is im- 
possible. It may be sent to her some day, 
and then she must not f orget her promise." 

" Godfrey writes so mysteriously, and as 
if you and he were engaged in some con* 
spiracy," said bis mother, when Will had 
finished the letter, holding out her hand 
smilingly for the treasured writing, whieh 
was as dear to her as to the pàle giri who 
would have given worlds to keep it. 

Will did have a few words in that writ- 
ing before Sir Godfrey left England. Very 
few, oertainly ; scarcely two lines. " Good- 
bye, I leave England to-morrow. Re- 
member two things you promised me." 
Nothing morè ; bat those two meagre lines 
of a dozen words were morè precious to 
Will than anything she possessed. 
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died years and years ago, when she and her 
sisters were toddling tiny mites, who were 
often hushed into unnatural silence and 
quietness in their nurseries lest they should 
disturb the gentle, fragile invàlid, who 
dozed and slept, and tried in vain to rest 
through half ber last days. 

" Oonsumption has never shown itself 
in any of my sisters or in my brother ; but 
can Mrs. Marsden have inherited it?" 
asked Lady Tadcaster, anxiously. 

" There are no symptoms at present, and 
Mrs. Marsden may live for many years," 
answered the physician, who guessed that 
Will's sad, pallid face and listless manner 
were due to mind rather than to body. 
" But she is very delicate, and wants the 
greatest care," he added, and then went 
away, leaving Lady Tadcaster very much 
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perplexed, for Colonel Marsden had written 
to say that his leavo was up and he was 
going back to the Villa, and he hoped Will 
was well enough to come back there to look 
after the housekeeping ; and L^dy Tad- 
caster guessed rightly enough from Henry 
Peverirs vivid description of "The Villa" 
that neither care nor comfort were to be 
found -there. 

" Must I really go back? Oould I not 
stay a little longer with you, auntie ? " 
asked Will, piteously. 

<c Well, darling, you know that I should 
like to keep you, for you are dearer to me 
than any one in the world, exoept Henry ; 
but I fear people may think it odd if you 
stay with me when your arm is quite well," 
answered the Oountess, tenderly and re- 
luctantly. 

YOJj. li. k 
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Will said no morè, but went back to the 
dreary, hideous villa to try and take up the 
old life where she had laid it down when 
she Jeft it to pay that most eventful 
visit. 

People considered Mrs. Marsden very 
much altered by her accident. The people 
living about Blackton had called on her and 
asked her to dinner, and had rather enjoyed 
patronising Lord Ormsby's pretty grand- 
daughter, who gave herself no airs, and let 
them boast about the millions they and 
their friends possessed, without even try- 
ing to vie with them or to snub them. 

Will had no carriage, not even a pony 
òart ; and as she trudged along the cindery 
roads the millionaire ladies had enjoyed 
the little triumph of sweeping by her in 
broughams and victorias, and giving her 
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an occasional lift when they felt inclined 
±o offer it. But when Will went back the 
million heiresses found her altered. She 
was very quiet, and had wrapped herself 
up in an impenetrable little mantle of re- 
serve that snubbed any attempts at patron- 
age. She did not in the least know it 
herself , but she felt vaguely that she was 
different, and instead of living in the pre- 
sent and exchanging gay gossip with the 
people she knew she was always thinking 
sad thoughts about her wasted life, and 
dreaming mournfully about Sir Qodfrey 
and what might have been, until a far- 
a,way, absorbed look came into her great 
blue, sleepy eyes, and people shook their 
heads and said, " Poor Mrs. Marsden. 
How that accident on horsebaok has altered 
her ; it is very evident she is going into 
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a consumption." But people were mis- 
taken, as they often are, for Will had by 
no means come to the end of her trouble» 
then. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mb. Hbnby Peveril was slowly grillingin 
índia. He bore the discomforts he met 
with there with many grumbles, but with 
•some philosophy too. He found amuse- 
ment in several ways tliat perhaps might 
not occur to many of us. He liked lying 
on his back smoking cigarettes, and mak- 
ing faces at his'Hindoo servants. He was 
aware they thought him possessed by an 
-evil spirit, but this appeared to Mr. Henry 
Peveril as an intense jest. 

Having perse vered in being out in a hot 
bud, and in behaving pretty mucb as if be 
were at home at Hadleigh Royal, under an 
English sky, and having disdained all cus- 
tomary Indian precautions with a ridicu- 
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lous confidence in bis own excellent healtb 
and strength, Mr. Peveril, as was not to be 
wondered at, had fallen ill. 

Illness and conseqüent imprísonment in 
bis own bungalow was ratber a nuisance 
to a young man of sucb a lively turn of 
mind as Mr. Benry Peveril ; but tbough 
he could not go out, other people could 
come to see him. He was an immense 
favourite in bis regiment, and tbis illness 
sbowed how popular he was, as no ante- 
room of a mess could be morè frequented 
than was Mr. Peveril's bungalow. Ànxious 
inquirers came in at all hours, and wben 
once in Mr, Peveril's engaging society they 
Were in no hurry to leave it. 

The sound of many voices and the noise 
of talkiug and laughter and an occasional 
twang of a banjo f ound its way through the 
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closed shutters into the open air from Mr. 
Peveril's room as the old regimental doctor 
was one morning wending his way home, 
and this laughter and chatter of tongaes 
very mnch astonished that kindly old 
Scotchman. He liked Mr. Peveril as mueh 
as most people did, and shaking his grave 
old Scotch head wisely, he said to himself , 
" Hoots toots mon, that shindy maun 
come to a sweeft conclusion, gin young 
Peveril is to get weel again," and Dr. 
McCannie smiled slyly to himself as he 
made his way to the mess. There he pro- 
cured from the mess-waiter a huge card 
that had brought out a large crate of china 
to índia, bearing the regimental address in 
gigantic letters upon it, but when turned 
to the blank side this piece of pasteboard 
looked nearly as good as new. 
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" Quito as if Fd bought it, and yet it 
didna cost me a bawbee," thought Dr. 
McCannie, complacently, as he sat down 
and wrote on it in large letters, 

Visitors will Take Notice, 
That they are to inquire 
Only 
For Mr. Peveril. 

By order, 

Alex. McCannie, M.D. 

No one to enter without leave from Med. Officer. 

Extremely pleased with this conceit, Dr. 
McCannie waited until after mess, then 
when darkness favoured his kindly con- 
spiracy he stole out and suspended the card 
in a conspicuous position on Mr. PeveriTs 
bungalow, chuckling to himself , as he hung 
it up by a piece of pink tape, " That will 
put an end to their laughing and their 
fiddling, I think," he said, wagging his old 
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head in a quiet chockle, a* he went atraj» 
leaving the large white card a conapícuotif 
object in the faint moonlíght, 

llr. Pereril wa« coos íd/eraJ^ j a*V/bífch4d* 
A wbc^e daj pv&d az*i be iaw vs/Ay. 
la eauae \& ~zz#rw, ï/r i* i 
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" Quito as if l'd bought it, and yet it 
didna cost me a bawbee," thought Dr. 
McCannie, complacently, as he sat down 
and wrote on it in large letters, 

Visitors will Take Notice, 
That they are to inquire 
Only 
For Mr. Peveril. 

By order, 

Alex. McCannie, M.D. 

No one to enter without leave from Med. Officer. 

Extremely pleased with this conceit, Dr. 
McCannie waited until after mess, then 
when darkness favoured his kindly con- 
spiracy he stole out and suspended the card 
in a conspicuous position on Mr. PeveriTs 
bungalow, chuckling to himself , as he hung 
it up by a piece of pink tape, " That will 
put an end to their laughing and their 
fiddling, I think," he said, wagging his old 
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head in a quiet chuckle, as he went away, 
leaving the large white card a conspicuous 
object in the faint moonlight. 

Mr. Peveril was considerably astonished. 
A whole day passed and he saw nobody* 

People came he knew, for he heard 
voices, but no one seemed to ask for him. 
He was surprised and a good deal puzzled. 

" Doctor, is a sunstroke infectious ? " he 
asked, when Dr. McOannie paid his early 
morning visit. 

" Weel, I couldna' just say it was; ye 
had the previlege of catching it from the 
aun himself, but I would na* say that you 
would be bright enough to give it to your 
neighbours," answered the doctor chuck- 

* 

ling over his little joke. He knew per- 
fectly well what Mr. Peveril was thinking 
of . 
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" None of our f ellows have been to see 
me to-day. I thought you might have told 
them not to come," said Mr. Peveril, com- 
plainingly. 

" Nay, nay, laddie, I said nothing about 
ye," answered Dr. McCannie, with a look 
of almost infantine innocence — innocence 
tbat was a thought, just a thought too in- 
fantine, and roused sharp Mr. Peverirs 
suspicions. As soon as Dr. McCannie had 
gone, he shouted for his servant — " Rham- 
john, wby did not Captain Beccles come in 
just now ? n he asked. 

" Sahib, he read the letter," answered 
Rhamjohn, who was devoted toMr. Peveril, 
although his Hindoo mind was occasionally 
exercised by superstitious fears that his 
master was possessed by a horrible, strange 
and eccentric demón ; but nevertheless he 
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watched him night and day, and when Dr. 
McCannie hung up his placard, be did not 
succeed in escaping the watchful eye of 
Rhamjohn, who glided snakelike out of the 
darkness, and laid a skinny black paw on 
Dr. McCannie's arm. 

"What is thafc, Sahib?" he inquired, 
pointing suspíciously at the card. 

Dr. McCannie graciously explained that 
it was a letter to the publio touohing Mr. 
Peveril's health, and then he solemnly 
threatened Rhamjohn that if he neglected 
to attend to it he would be hun£ ! 

" Letter ! " exolaimed the puzzled in- 
vàlid, " bring me the letter.' 

So Rhamjohn crept out and brought it, 
looking cautiously round first to see that 
Dr. McCannie was not lurking in any 
còrner ready to hang him. 
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" Visitors are requested not to irritate 
the animals." 

" Visitors are requested not to walk on 
the grass." 

s, 

" Visitors are requested to inquire only 
forMr. Peveril." 

" Oh ! that disgusting old McCannie," 
exclaimed Mr. Peveril, in a fury, as he tore 
the offending placard in two and shied it 
violen tly into a còrner. 

Mr. Peveril was still a good deal of an 
invàlid, and he was tired and exhausted by 
the hot day, and after this ebullition of 
temper, he sank back in his chair and 
closed his eyes, and shortly afterwards his 
wrathful murmurings at Dr. McOannie 
stopped, and he felí quietly asleep. Then 
Rhamjohn stole softly out of his còrner, 
and went noiselessly to the torn placard, 
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and picked up the fragments cautiously, 
and setting to work to mend them with all 
the neatness and dexterity of an Oriental, 
he soon made the card as good as new, and 
stole with it to the door, and hung it on 
the nail that Dr. McCannie had suspended it 
upon befo re. 

It was getting dark, and consequently 
cool when Mr. Peveril awoke. It had been 
broad and glaring daylight when he last 
remembered anything; but now it was 
nearly dusk. One could just see objects, 
and that was all. 

" Rhamjohn, confound you, youheathen 
Hindoo, m shy a book at your head. 
Where are you ? and why aren t the lamps 
lit ? " shouted Mr. Peveril, as he yawned, 
stretched himself , and came to his senses. 

Bhamjohn, who appeared to be a dim 
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object in a dark còrner, with a white thing 
crowning him, which no doubt was his 
turban, was barely visible in the darkness, 
and chuckled audibly to Mr. Pevèrirs in- 
oreasing indignation. 

" If you dare to laugh, you miserable 
Hindoo, l'li brain you with my banjo, 
roared the invàlid, f uriously. 

Rhamjohn laughed outright, and got up 
slowly, uncurling himself out of the heap 
in the còrner, and rising slowly up until 
to Mr. Peveril's puzzled eyes andperturbed 
imagination, it seemed as if he had grown 
into a colossal giant, and would never ha ve 
done uprising. 

Rhamjohn was a small, slight Hindoo, 
not a quarter the size of the broad- 
fihouldered, tall figure that carn e out of 
the còrner, looking even morè than its 
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proper size in its white garments, and the 
folds of twisted white muslin which it 
wore round its head. 

" Who are you?" asked Mr. Peveril, 
verymuch astonished, and suspicious of 
a practical joke. 

The figure advanced slowly out of the 
còrner. 

" I have been here two hours, Pev, but 
your Rhamjohn, or whatever you call that 
black fellow, would not let me in, and 
vowed you were asleep. At last when I 
was tired of kicking my heels outside, and 
awore I would go and f etch your colonel 
and all the regiment, he agreed to let me 
in, but I took a solemn oath by all his 
beathen gods that I would sit in that 
còrner and never stir until you awoke, and 
you slept and snored — how you did snore, 
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Pev! until I'm as stiff as a tree with 
crouching in that confounded còrner/' said 
the unknown, laughing, and giving himself 
a great shake. 

"You are very kind, I'msure," retorted 
Mr. Peveril, wondering if he was asleep,and 
giving himself a sly pinch to ascertain if he 
felt it. " I wish we had a light ; you see it 
is rather dark, and though you have the ad- 
vantage and pleasure of knowing who you 
come to see, I don't expect any visitors* 
and as I can't see you I'm awfully puzzled 
as to who you are. 3 

" Don't you know me, Pev ? Don't you 
know my voice?" answered the visitor, 
striking a match, and holding it up to 
illuminate his face. " Now don't you know 
me, Pev ? " he said. 

" By Jove, ejaculated Mr. Peveril slowly, 
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looking at his visitor with very round and 

astonished eyes. " By Jove, if it isn't 

Godfrey Raisbeck ! Why, old fellow, 

where in the world did you spring f rom ? 

How did you get into that còrner and 

look so like Rhamjohn? Am I awake, 

or do I dream ? " asked Mr.Peveril, wildly 

relapsing into nonsense. " Are you flesh 

and blood, or do you only seem ? Give 

me your hand, and if I squeeze too hard 

pray scream. No, you are flesli and 

blood, and that was a real good howl. 

Oh, Godfrey, old fellow, I am glad to see 

you." And Mr. Peveril, who was really 

ill and weak, sank back with tears of 

pleasure in his eyes as he gripped his old 

friend's hand. 

Godfrey Raisbeck stayed a week as 
Henry PeveriTs guest. He explained that 
vol. n. l 
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roaming about índia, seeing the country, 
he had come across a brother officer of Mr. 
Peveril's, who had given so alarming an 
account of that young man's health, that, 
having nothing particular to do, he had 
run up to the head quarters of the regiment 
to see for himself how his old friend was. 

" Bless you, old boy. You can't think 
what a comfort it is to see a home f ace, and 
especially such a nice f riendly old mug as 
yours," exclaimed Mr. Peveril, who was 
really morè grateful and glad than he 
chose to admit. 

We know that Mr. Peveril was a person 
of great observation, and was in the hàbit 
of communing with himself in the solitude 
of his own society, as he did once about 
poor Will's affairs during his short visit to 
Blackton, and on this occasion he felí to ru- 
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minating over his old friend Godf rey Rais- 
«beck's affairs as well as his cousin's. 
" It is odd that old Godf rey should come 
•off to índia just for a lark, and I could 
iswear it is because he has something on his 
mind. I believe it is someh ow about Will. 
He talles of her so often, and is never tired 
of asking qüestions about her belongings 
He talks incessantly about my mamma, 
too ! Not out of anxious affection for me, 
I should say, and assuredly not out of any 
growing regard for that dignified lady ! 
There certainly is no accounting for the 
-curiousness of women, but I should say 
that my august step-motber would as soon 
think of espousing Bhamjohn as my old pal 
Kaifíbeck. He says he met Will abroad. 
I suppose he met her when she and Aunt 
Oharlie were there. I faney somehow or 
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other be got f ond of Will, but like a con- 
founded old slowcoach he did not proposa 
to her when he had the chance, and so my 
manoeuvring aunt upset all Master 
Godfrey's schemes like moonshine, for she 
married Will off in such a confounded 
hurry, just because she wanted to marry 
the Italian herself. Oh, hang it all T 
Godfrey is such a straightforward, good 
fellow, and I am sure Will would have been 
awfully fond of him and happy with him,. 
but there she is tied to that yellow-faced 
old stick for ever. 

" If only she couldbe married on lease," 
thought Mr. Peveril, recurring to his 
favourite idea, his brilliant and original in- 
spiration regarding matrimony. <c Seven 
years would be gone in no time, and she 
need not renew the lease with old yellow- 
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cheeks unless she liked. Poor Godfrey, 
Fm awfully sorry, but it never can be 
mended now, I'm afraid, unless they make 
me an archbishop or the next pope." 

And Mr. Peveril uttered such a deep and 
doleful groan that a figure came softly out 
of the darkness and inquired, " Sahib ? " 
in a tone of great anxiety. 

"Don't Sahib me," said Mr. Peveril, 
snappishly, "or startle me with your 
confounded black face." 

Mr. Peveril was on the high road to re- 
covery, and his temper was a little short. 

" Can't a fellow even think aloud or 
make a noise in bis own bungalow but you 
must come sneaking in to see what is the 
matter ? Oh I I know you ; it is not 
anxiety, it is nothing but curiosity, Here. 
Stop. Give me my banjo," he added, as 
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the much-abused Rhamjohn was stealing- 
softly back into the shadows. " Fm per- 
turbed, my min d is unhinged, let me 
soothe my savage breast. Músic hath 
charms," and Mr. Peveril burst into a 
hideous negro melody, with a frightful 
refrain of " Yah, yab, yah/' which morè 
than ever convinced the unfortunate 
Hindoo that it was his unhappy lot to 
wait on a sahib who was possessed by a 
horrible demon. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TffB season was in full swing in London,. 
and Colonel Marsden, who did not like to 
be altogether buried in an out-of-the-way 
pla ce like Blackton, had run up to townfor 
a fortnight's distraction. He did not urge 
Wïll to go with him. At first shethought 
that, of course, his plans were to include 
her, and she was glad to go. She fancied 
it would do her good to look on at the 
bustle and whirl of London at its gayest 
and brightest and it would keep her 
from always dwelling on her own sad 
thoughts. But Colonel Marsden demon- 
strated with account book in hand and 
anxious furrows on his forehead, that 
her going was not to be thought of , for 
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Lady Tadcaster was still at Hadleigh 
Royal, and the great house in Towcester 
Square was consequently swathed in hol- 
land pinafores and was too carpetless and 
servantless to receive Will, who would have 
to go to a hotel instead, and Colonel Marsden 
rapidly made an alarming calculation of 
the cost of tbis, and assured Will that she 
had much better stay at home. So she 
gave up thinking about going, and resigned 
herself with a little sigh of disappointment 
to staying at Blackton, and Colonel Mars- 
den went to London without her. 

Irene Eaisbeck and Will wrote to each 
òther every now and then, and Irene gener- 
ally mentioned the last accounts they had 
received of her brother, but Will heard 
nothing from Sir Godfrey himself until a 
few lines in the handwriting she thought 
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the best in all the world reached her duríng 
her solitary fortnight at Blackton. 

" Being so far away makes me a thou- 
sand times morè miserable, I think; 
nevertheless I try to think it is best for 
you. It is a long time since I have heard 
of you. Will you send me a word or two 
to say how you are ? " 

This little letter was signed " Treu und 
fest," and nothing else. 

Of course Will answered it, and wrote a 
sad, resigned little letter that tried in 
vain to be a cheerful one, and cost her 
many tears as she wrote it ; still it made 
her happier to have heard from him and 
to have written, and Blaekton did not 
seem quite such a desolate and howling 
wilderness after she received this letter 
from " Treu und fest." 
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" Yes, I went ; the Rysdales were going 
and made a great point of my going too, 
and the Heighcoxes are just as hospitable 
in town as they are in the country, and 
seem to like nothing so much as a crush. 
So I went, and by the way," continued 
Colonel Marsden in extreme good humour, 
"the Rysdales want us to go and stay 
with them for the Scatterim races next 
month. I said I should be delighted, and 
I thought most probably you would be 
too." 

" Oh no, I would much rather stay here," 
answered Will quickly, feeling that to go 
to Àrncliffe and be taken over to Roxby, 
as would certainly be the case, and to see 
it without Sir Grodfrey, would be a great 
deal morè than she could bear. 

" Very well, just as you like," said 
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Colonel Marsden indifferently and with un- 
usual good humour. 

Mrs. Rysdale did not agree quite so 
calmly to Will's decision. She wrote over 
and over again to try and induce Will to 
change her mind, but without any effect. 
Will wrote grateful little letters in retum, 
but she would not be persuaded, and finally 
it was settled that Colonel Marsden was to 
go alone. 

" Well, good-bye, Will ; where are my 
cigars ? Botheration, where are my 
lights? Take care of ycurself,'' said 
Colonel Marsden as he burst into the dull 
little drawing-room just before he started 
f or Àrncliffe, twirling his watch chain with 
impatience and irritation, and hunting 
fussily about in every direction for the 
missing cigars and lights, all of which 
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were peacefully reposing in his various 
pockets. 

Will got up dutifully from the long 
letter she was writing to her mother, and 
lielped him inthe search, andthen watched 
him drive away. 

" It is a pity Will was so obstinate and 
wouldnot come too ; but she is so quiet, and 
silent, and depressed, and really quite de- 
pressing. I don't understand her at all," 
Golonel Marsden complained to Mrs. Bys- 
dale during that evening. 

Mrs. Eysdale nodded, and looked as if 
she understood. She was as sharp as a 
needle, and guessed that Will's life was not 
one of the happiest. 

" Marry in haste and repent at leisure, 
she thought to herself , but she said, " Will 
used to be a very gay little lady in her 
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girlish days ; perhaps you don t take her 
out enough, or that nasty blaok smoky 
town of yours depresses her." 

" What can't be cured must be endured, 
but if one has abundance of amusement 
and distraction, and one lives in a nice 
place, the endurance is not so difficult," 
she thought. 

Oolonel Marsden f rowned and furrowed 
his f orehead as he answered stiffly — 

" Will does exactly as she likes, and if 
she does not choose to come to such a 
pleasant honse as yours and to such a kind 
friend as you, I think [she deserves to be 
dull." 

Mrs. Bysdale listened graciously, and 
permitted herself to indulge in a mollified 
smile, for she liked Richard Marsden affcer 
a fashion, and, besides, flattery is always 
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dear to the heart of man, and woman also, 
and there was a rugged honesty about 
Colonel Marsden's rare compliments that 
made them unusually valuable. 

Will meanwhile was alone at Blackton, 
Some of the millionaire ladies were kina 
to her, and took her out to drive, and per- 
suaded her to go and have lunoheon with 
them. Will looked very pale and sad still, 
and was extremely quiet, but she was so 
pretty and gentle that her wealthy neigh- 
bours were glad to get her to go to them, 
and they patronised her with a good deal 
of real kindness mixed with their desire to 
show her the difference between riches and 
no riches, and between herself and them. 

Telegrama were not in the hàbit of 
coming for Will, so when she was spend- 
ing some of her solitary hours at the houso 
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of a cotton-spinning magnate, five or six 
days after Colonel Marsden's departure, 
she was not even interested when one was 
brought in and handed to tbe mistress of 
the house. The servant who handed it 
looked furtively at Will as he offered it to 
his mistress. 

c< Oh my ! Mrs. Marsden, it is for you," 
said the hostess, forgetting the lady-like 
repose she cultivated under the influence 
of the orange-coloured envelope. " Shall 
I open it, for telegrams teli one news so 
suddenly sometimes ? " she asked kindly. 

But Will, whose thoughts had flown to 
Sir Godfrey and raised a little pink blusli 
on her pale cheek, said she would open it 
herself; "it would not have any bad 
newa," she said and she went over to her 

vol. li. m 
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hostess and took it from her with rather a 
shaking hand. 

Kiudly Mrs. Harrison signed to the 
servant that he need not wait; she bad 
known telegrams bring bad newa some- 
times and produce awkward scenes. 

Will meantime reflected that though Sir 
Godfrey had said something about mes- 
sages or telegrams, it was she who was to 
send a message to him, he had said nothing 
about telegraphing to her. All her anxiety, 
therefore, was about her mother. 

The first thing that met her eye dis- 
pelled that anxiety : 

" Mrs. Rysdale to Mrs. Marsden : 

" There has been a coach accident. 

Colonel Marsden and Mr. Rysdale hurt. 

Can you come immediately ? " 

Will felt puzzled, and confused, and 
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shoeked, Only a miuute or two ago she 
and Mrs. Harrison had been talking care- 
lessly and indifferently on all kinds of 
♦every-day subjeots when this message, 
perhaps à measage of life and death was 
.actually on its way to her. 

Will was bewildered, and was only 
brought to herself by finding Mrs. Ham- 
8 on's eyes flxed on her with a look of min- 
gled curiosity and anxiety. She was evi«* 
dently burning to know what was the mat- 
ter. Will put the telegram into her 
hand. 

" May I go at once. Would you send 
íor a fly for me/' she asked in a subdued, 
little shocked voice. 

Mrs. Harrison read and comprehended 
in an instant. 

" It must be pretty bad or they would 
not have said c Come immediately/ " she 
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ihought to herself , and then iu her matter- 
of-f act, straightf orward kindliness, she was 
of the greatest use to Will. 

Will hardly knew in her bewilderment 
how good they were to her. 

Mrs. Harrison s carriage came round in 
no time as it seemed. They told Will 
that with great haste she might catch a 
train at Blackton station and arrive at 
Arncliffe. by eleven at night. 

" My servants are to telegraph to your 
friends to meet you as soon as you have 
gone," said Mrs. Harrison, hurrying Will 
through the hall and into the carriage, 
feeling that the truest kindness was to let 
her lose no time. 

Then a dark respectable figure glided 
out of a room in the hall and took a seat 
opposite Will in the carriage. 
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" This is my maid Perkins, I could not 
hear of you going alone, and there is no 
time for you to go home and pick up your 
own maid, so Perkins will see you safely 
to your friend's house," but Mrs. Harri- 
son's kindly voice was drowned in the 
sound of the carriage wheels as she 
beckoned to the coachman to drive on, and 
Will found herself hurrying on to the 
station before she had time to realize half 
Mrs. Harrison's kindness. 

It seemed as if that journey would never 
end. At all times a long and tedious 
cross-country one, it seemed slower and 
morè tedious than it had ever seemed be- 
fore. 

Poor Will was not anxious perhaps with 
the wild anxiety one feels when longing 
passionately to reach somebody who íp 
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But Will waa only very crushed and 
miserable. She felt vaguely as if some 
dreadful misfortane had happened, and 
somehow or other it was all owing to her. 
She could not arrange her thoughts coher- 
ently, she was too bewildered atill ; but she 
felt as if all this trouble was owing to her, 
and in some way she had been the oause 
of it. 

It waa quite dark when they arrived at 
Arncliffe, and getting towards midnight. 
The lanips of the carriage waiting just out- 
aide the little wayside station, werealmost 
tbe only lights, aiid thenoise made by the 
borses as they toased up tbeir heads and 
tfr harness was tbe sole sound 
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drove quickly away, Mrs. Bysdale's light 
little brougham being whirled rapidly 
along towards Àrncliffe Oastle by the two 
impatient borses. 

As tbey drove up the avenue tbe door of 
the Oastle opened to receive them, anda flood 
of light streamed out, and showed two or 
three servants and a lady in black waiting 
just within the hall ready to meet Will. 
She sprang out and ran quickly up the 
familiar broad grey stone steps, and even at 
that moment Will oould not help thinking 
how pleasantly familiar those stone steps 
were. 

The lady in black came forward as soon 
as Will reached the door and drew her 
into Mrs. Rysdale's pretty morning-room. 
Then Will began to feel that everybody 
was looking at her oddly and compàs- 
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sionately, even the very servants, who 
<lrew baok as she passed them, looked at her 
with something like pity, and this, this was 
not Mrs. Rysdale, but it was Lady Raisbeok 
who was tenderly pressing Will's hand 
And looking at her with a quivering lip 
and in a way that the sweet sympathetio 
old lady had a hàbit of doing when she 
was agitated and distressed. 

" Dear Lady Raisbeck, where is Geral- 
<ïine ? She telegraphed to me and said that 
Oolonel Marsden was hurt, where is she ? 
Is Mr. Bysdale much injured? Surely 
•Geraldine cannot be away ? " asked Will, 
puzzled that Lady Baisbeck should receive 
lier and should be at Arncliffe so late at 
night. 

" My dear, Marmaduke has broken his 
thigh, and Q-eraldine cannot leave him, be- 
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sides she is so dreadfully unnerved by this- 
accident, and she asked me to come and 
meet you instead," answered Lady Rais- 
beck, looking at Will with troubled eyes. 

" But Colonel Marsden is not very badly 
hurt, I hope. Ought I not to go and let 
him see I have come P I think I had better 
go, please Lady Raisbeck," said Will, 
drawing her hand out of the old lady's 
gentle clasp, and going towards the door. 

" My dear Will, my dear daughter," ex~ 
claimed Lady Eaisbeck, softly holding her 
back and hardly knowing what she said in 
her anxiety to break what she had to say 
to Will as lovingly and tenderly as she 
coulà. " Colonel Marsden is very ill, worse 
than you think," and she paused and 
looked anxiously at poor confused Will. 

"Worse than I think," repeated Will 
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slowly, in her bewilderment. " Is he very, 
Tery ül ? He is likely to get better ? " she 
asked, growing very white and faint, 
and clinging to Lady Raisbeck. 

Lady Raisbeck shook her head sadly and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

" My child, he saved the lives of all the 
others, but he will never be better himself . 
He was "— 

And then she stopped, she conld not say 
that dreadf ui word (< killed," but so it was, 
and so Will understood ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I believe I should be hunted and hooted 
away from the Scatterim racecourse if I 
hinted that there are many people in the 
world who, not only have never been to the 
Scatterim races, but have never even heard 
of them ! I believe this is a fact. Neverthe- 
less the Scatterim people would rise up 
and stone me if I said so in their hearing. 
And therefore I trust no Scatterim people 
will read this story. They may possibly 
allow that Ascot and Goodwood are better 
known, but they would scout and re- 
pudiate the idea that better riding, finer 
horses, or prettier women could be seen 
anywhere than at Scatterim. 

They come but once a year these Seat- 
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terím races, and every large house in the 
neighbourhood is bound to be filled to over- 
flowing, and to its topmost garret to do 
lionour to them. 

Arncliffe and Roxby can scarcely be 
considered in their neighbourhood, Arn- 
cliffe is f ourteen miles and Roxby nearly 
twenty-one from Scatterim, whioh is a 
pretty old-fashioned town that has an en- 
campment old as the days of the ancient 
Romans, who selected it as a military posi- 
tion, and gave it a maj estic and high- 
sounding name of many syllables which 
the modern Britons corrupted by-and-bye 
into the unlovely one of Scatterim I 

Mr. Rysdale, although not in the im- 
mediata vicinity, f elt as soon as he became 
the possessor of a coach and four bright 
bays, that fourteen miles would be only a 
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trifling excursion, and accordinglj he re- 
solved to fill Àrncliffe with a crowd of race- 
loving visitors for the occasion, and to 
drive them over on his celebrated coach. 

Most of the racing party are strangers 
to us, but Arlette Heighcox, now Mrs. 
Fothergill-Maiton, had come for it and 
had brought her husband and her banjo, 
and in the evening she contributed some 
of tbose delightful negro melodies that 
were so dear to the soul of the absent Mr. 
Peveril. 

The Raisbecks and Mr. Molyneux drove 
over from Boxby every morning, and Irene 
placed under Mrs. Kysdale's chaperonage, 
Vias promoted to the box seat, for Geraldine 
Bysdale, still as great a coward as ever, 
refused to go on the detested coach nnless 
she was allowed to be hidden away some- 
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where at the back wbere she could not see 
her danger, and where she consoled herself 
by clinging so tightly to Mrs. Malfcon's arm 
whenever there was the 6 mall est contra- 
temps or suspicion of an accident, that the 
pretty little bride had a plentiful supply of 
black and blue bruises from Mrs. Rysdale's 
convulsive pinches ! 

Six or seven stray men, either bachelors 
-or wifeless beings, pro tem., like Colonel 
Marsden, completed the party. 

The first racing day was one of perfect 
success. Mr. Rysdale being a little 
.anxious about the behaviour of the four 
bays under such trying circumstances as a 
race meeting, had only driven two of his 
usual coach team with two steady horses 
Ahat belongçd to Mrs. Rysdale' s carriage, 
^ind all went quite smoothly and merrily, 
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but hating the look of the <c scratch pack, ,r 
as he calledit, Mr. Eysdale wasemboldened 
tostartonthesecond day with the four bays~ 
Hehadbeen regularly driving these fidgety 
beauties about the country for six montha 
at least, but to drive along quiet lanes and 
roads, where perhaps, in the course of a 
long aftemoon you met nothing but a 
farmer's cart, which Hodge, its driver, 
promptly and reverentially pulled into the 
hedge, to allow you to sweep triumphantly 
by, was a very different matter to driving^ 
four frightened, fidgety thorough-breda 
along a road crowded with every conceiv- 
able sort of vehicle, and thronged with 
gipsies with floating hair and ragged 
shawis, and with noisy creatures with black 
faces and flapping green veils, who were 
making hideous sounds out of strange and 
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ear-piercing instruments, and filling the air 
withevery imaginable din that the ingenuity 
of the human being "going a pleasaring " 
could invent. 

It must be confessed that even Squire 
Bysdale himself felt a little uneasy bef ore he 
had gone very far on the second day with 

* 

his four bright bays, but he was an excel- 
lent whip, and perhaps because the road 
had a good deal of hill in it, and the four 
bay beauties a pretty heavy load behind 
them, they arrived in Scatterim in completo 
safety. 

But the Squire's mind was a little per- 
turbed about going back. He had a 
shrewd idea that the road being nearly all 
on the slope, and being presumably f uller 
of noisy people and of queerer-loolring ob- 
jects than it was in coming, it would be 

vol. n. w 
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very tiying to the manners of his team 
who, moreover, would have their heads to- 
wards home. So he pretended that be- 
cause Mrs. Bysdale was nervous and 
made such a fuss and disturbance, it 
would be better if the ladies went back by 
train. 

This was hard on his wif e, who had been 
yery quiet and good except for the pinches 
she had bestowed on Mrs. Malton ! In 
yain Mrs. Bysdale represented that there 
were no trains to suit, and there would be 
110 carriage to meet them. 

The Squire was nervous and apprehen- 
sive and became crusty when he was con- 
tradicted, so finally Colonel Marsden and 
Arlette Malton's husband saw the three 
ladies off the racecourse and down to the 
station, long before the day's racing was 



i 

i 
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over, and then they went back to the 
Squire and the rest of the party. 

Mr. Rysdale was in a fidget to be off, 
and would not stay till the card was 
finished. He determined to " slip away " 
bef ore the crowd òf carriages began to go, 
and he made his party climb into their 
places bef ore the last race was over. 

Colonel Marsden took Irene Raisbeck's 
seat next their host. A light-hearted 
young soldier amused the lookers-on by 
eliciting uncertain sonnds from the coach- 
horn, the most broken-down and unmusical 
performance that ever provoked the 
laughter of a crowd» 

Then the leaders were giren their heads 
and they started faírly welL There was 
the usual amount of plunging and prancíng, 
but that was such an every-day occorrence 
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with Mr. Bysdale's team that nobody but 
the bystanders thought anything of it. 

After a bit the bays settled down to 
their work and went scampering along. 
The coaoh was not such a load for them as 
when they brought it over, it was lighter 
by some heavy luncheon baskets and by 
three passengers, and besides the bays had 
their noses homewards, and were trying 
to sniff their luxurious stables and their 
evening oats, as they distended their 
delicate nostrils and galloped cheerily 
along as fast as they could lay legs to the 
ground. 

As they were reaehing the top of a long 
hill down which their way led, a cart full 
of half or wholly tipsy race-goers was 
visible right in the centre of the road. 
The horn gave out an uncertain warning* 
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and then everybody, including the musi- 
cian, joined their voices in a general shout 
to warn the cart to crawl out of tbe way. 
The occupants looked back, and slowly 
drove their little cart towards one side. 
The coach was preparing to whisk by, the 
bays being a little put out and vexed by 
being obliged to slacken speed while the cart 
•was making room for them, when — how it 
happened no one could exactly see, pro* 
bably the half-tipsy gipsy who drove the 
cart pulled the wrong rein, but the cart 
drew back again right across the noses of 
Squire Rysdale's spirited impatient team, 
just as they were passing it. In a second 
the horses, plunging and rearing to avoid 
the cart, and maddened by this obstacle 
that checked their gallop home, were out' 
of the Squire' s control. 
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A small ditch and a rough bit of most 
uneven common separated the road from 
a long stretch of open moorland. 

The bays plunging and rearing, made 
towards this ditch, and dragged the coach 
off the road, across the ditch and towards 
this rough uneven common, where it 
seemed as if it must inevitably be upset. 

The Squire, nothing dismayed by this 
prospect, was perfectly cool and coüected, 
and did his utmost to quiet down the 
terrífíed horses, and in a minute or two 
had done morè than any one had ventured 
to hope was possible. He had got them 
in hand again, and was turning them back 
towards the road. But feeling pretty 
certain that the bays would bolt the 
moment they crossed the ditch and found 
themselves on the level road again, with 
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the coach running easily behind them, aad 
with their heads towards their stable, the 
Squire prepared for a runaway scamper. 
He straightened his knee for a better and 
a stronger pull at the ribbons as the bays 
rushed back over the ditch, making the 
heavy coach bound like a wheelbarrow as 
they dragged it back in their hurry. 

Either this jerk, or perhaps the sudden 
determined snatch the four bays made at 
their bits when they f onnd their noses agaia 
pointing homewards, dislodged the Squire, 
who was sitting with straightened knee 
ready for a good poll at his team as soon . 
as they were on the hard road, bat to the 
horror of every one, no sooner was the jerk 
over and the coach across the ditch, than 
they f onnd that the Squire had been shot 
clean off the box, and the whole ooachf ui 
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top of the hill, the pole swaying dangerously 
up and down as they dashed along, helter 
skelter, full speed. Colonel Marsden picked 
his way along the pole. The wheelers 
shook their heads impatiently and plunged, 
and all but flung the reins off altogether, 
but Colonel Marsden had seized them, and 
turned to throw them up to the anxious 
watchers. 

" Malton, Molyneux, look out. If they 
get to the hül nothing can save you," he 
shouted, as he held on to the swinging, un- 
eteady pole, and prepared to hurl the 
reins up to the expectant hands out- 
stretched to catch them. 

u Hurrah," shouted the whüom per- 
former on the hora, unable even in that 
moment to resist a boyish propensity to 
make a noise. " Hurrah, weVe caughb 
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them," and then they all pulled with might 
and main, and very soon there was a trifl- 
ing slackening of the pace perceptible, and 
they looked at one another, and said — 
"We've got them" And so they had, 
for the frightened horses gradually quieted 
down, and the boy who had tried to 
manage the hom, and who was the only 
one of the party who had ever driven a 
ooach before, got them in hand, and 
managed to poll them up completely. 
Then they asked one another — u Where is 
Marsden?" and each looked blankly at 
tbe others. 

No one could say that they had aeen him 
sLace the moment he threw the reíns up to 
the coach. 

** He most have jomped off/* said one. 

** Then there can be no hope for him^he 
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must be killed 1 " answered the others, in 
awe-stricken tones, remembering that but 
for him they might be beyond hope too. 

They consulted and decided rapidly that 
it was best for half of the number to go 
on to Arncliffe on the coach and break the 
news of the accident to Mrs. Kysdale, and 
sec u re a doctor and a carriage, and the 
other half should go back to search for 
Mr. Kysdale and Golonel Marsden. A 
few yards from the top of the hill those 
who went back found Richard Marsden 
lying where he had slipped off the swinging 
pole. The hoofs and wheels had crushed 
his life out instantaneously. He had saved 
all the rest, but he was dead long before 
they got to him. 

They looked at one another in silent 
awe, as they lifted him gently on to the 
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soft grass by the way-side, and then all, 
except one who stayed by him, went on to 
Bee if the other victim of the ill-f ated coach 
was still alive. 

Their minds were quickly set at rest on 
tbat score. The Squire's voice was heard 
long before they got near him, haranguing,. 
scolding, abusing, and ocoasionally trying 
to coax and cajole the gipsies, who were 
the cause of the accident, and who half 
tipsy, and in great good-humonr with their 
Buccess at the races, were leisurely pro- 
oeeding to encamp just where the Squire 
lay. Far from being distressed at the 
accident that would never have occurred 
but for them, they were in great glee, 
and were poking fun at the unfortunate 
Squire, who lay there with a broken thicrh 
absolutely helpless, and completely at 
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their mercy• He was got back to Arn- 
-cliffe with great difficulty, suffering intense 
agony, but they got him back at last. 
Poor Richard Marsden was reverently 
taken back too, and the sad procession 
had not long passed through the ball 
wben Will arrived and found Lady Rais- 
beck waiting for ber. 



Mrs, Rysdale looking very worn and sad 
carne to Will early next morning. 

" The Squire's leg is in a very unsatis- 
factory condition the doctor says, but, oh ! 
Will ! our trouble is nothing to yours ! " 
she exclaimed, bursting into tears and 
sobbing on Will's neck, forgetting that she 
had come to sympathise and support Will 
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instead of breaking down in that feeble 
manner over her own troubles. 

Lady Raisbeck came sof tly in and joined 
ihem. She looked very pale too, after a 
long night of watohing by the Squire's 
bedside. Mrs. Bysdale tried to repress 
her tears, and said to Will, 

"Aunt Caroline and I want to know 
•dear, which of your relations you would 
like us to send to. I mean dear," she ex- 
plained, " we think some one should come 
and help us to take care of you, and we do 
not quite know who you would rather have/ 9 

Will did not answer for a moment. It 
seemed as if she had no relations who cared 
-about her, and she felt utterly lonely and 
desolate and friendless. 

"Must anybody come/ 9 she asked at 
last. 
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ff Well, yes dear, we think so. Colonel 
Marsden s will and many things must be 
seen to," replied Lady Raisbeck, and then 
suggested, finding that Will did not speak, 
" Tour mother, shall we send f or her ? " 

" Oh ! no, please not ; send for anybody 
but mamma, for she is so delicate, the 
journey would be quite too muoh for her ! " 

" Then your aunt, dear ; the one wbo 
came to Roxby, when you broke your 
arm ? " 

" I am afraid Aunt Augusta is cruising 
àbout in Lord Tadcaster s yacht. Letters 

were to be sent to one of the Ionian 

« 

islands for her, but she said we were not 
to say anything important in them, for she 
might never get them," answered Will. 

Finally she asked that if anybody were 
sent for it should be her uncle Lord 
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Ormsby, and then Mrs. Bysdale suggested 
that the other Bichard Marsden in Corn- 
wall, the Archdeacon of St. OrseU's, should 
be written for also — that Bichard Mars- 
den about whom Lady Charlotte had 
cherished such tender reminiscences of 
once upon a time. 



TOL. IL• 



OHAPTER IX. 

Aftbb Lord Ormsby arrÍYed, Will oeaBed 
to feel sueh a forlom and friendless litfcle 
àtom. He came at once, and was full of 
sympathy and kindnosB, and took completo 
posseBSÍon of his nioce, wbo felt that he 
had settled everytbing for her, and that 
she had only to do as sbe was told. 

Old Lord Ormsby, Will's grandiatber, 
had been gathered to bis fathers some 
time before, and this was Lady Charlotte's 
brotber, once Lord Goldsborough. He 
was a kindly, farmerish-looking gentleman 
with a red face and a portly figure, and a 
most cheerful countenance, wbich be found 
great difficulty in aobering down to a 
proper espression of decorous grief. 
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" When all is settled " he said, by which 
yague phrase he meant poor Bichard 
Marsden's funeral, " I am going to take 
you back to Oastle Ormsby, Will, your 
Aunt Anne insists upon it, so it is all 
fixed, and you need say nothing about it. 
I should not dare go back and face Anne 
without you," he said dictatorially by way 
of stopping any objeotion Will might be 
going to make. 

It was hard on Lady Ormsby to be 
represented as the awe-inspiring personage 
her husband made her out to be. She was 
the most easy-going woman in the world, 
the seventh daughter of an Irish peer, and 
when Lord Ormsby felí a willing victim 
to her beautiful Irish eyes and lovely face, 
she waa the prettiest giri and the best 
rider, in the whole of the Irish county. 
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Will had not seen much of her, but she 
remembered the pretty face with its lovely 
Irish eyes, and she had heard of her aunt's 
wonderf ui feats of riding, and she f elt suro 
she should like her, and was ready enough 
to go to the sheltering kindness of this 
uncle and aunt. 

In a large family there are often two 
who pick each. other out f or mutual love 
and admiration, and cling together as if 
they were the only members pf the family, 
keeping only a cooler and morè distant sort 
of affection for the rest of the brothers and 
sisters. In the Lythe family this devoted 
pair were Lord Groldsborough. and his sister, 
Lady Augusta, and their mutual admiration 
and affection continued long after they had 
grown up and had each gone their different 
ways in the world, long after Lady 
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Augusta had become the majestic and 
magnificent and somewhat unlovable 
Countess of Tadcaster. 

In poor Will's trouble her unole was 
perpetually referring to bis favourite sister. 
He had written to Augusta. " Nothing 
could be settled about Will's f uture until 
they had heard from Augusta. Augusta 
would put everything straight, and arrange 
everything," he declared with many other 
things of the same sort. 

Lady Raisbeck, who was rather afraid 
of the loud-voiced, cheerful Bari, put in a 
word or two about Will's mother. 

" Well, to teli you the truth, I think 
Charlotte would be worse than useless, 
She always was wrapped up in herself , and 
enjoyed her indifferent health extremely,, 
but now, from what I hear» Italy does not 
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rait her, and she has some symptoms of 
my mother's complaint. Don't say a word 
to Will on any account, but I do believe 
that my sister, whose lamentings have 
been ' a great cry and very little wool ' f or 
years past, has really something the matter 
with her at tast," said the cheerful gentle- 
man sobering suddenly and lowering his 
voice confidentially to Lady Raisbeck. 

The Archdeacon of St. OrselTs duly 
arrived at Arncliffe too in answer to Mrs. 
Eysdale's letter. Lord Ormsby was un- 
feignedly glad to see him. It was both 
dull and doleful at Arncliffe, and he was a 
good deal bored. 

" I am delighted to see yon, Marsden* 
Delighted; though it is a melancholy 
occasion and all that. Bless my soul í 
what an age it is since we met ! What a 
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slim young fellow you were then. Who 
would think it possible ? " exclaimed Lord 
Ormsby surveying the Archdeacon' s ample 
figuro with unmitigated astonishment, and 
treading rudely on one of the Archdeacon'a 
most tender feelings, for he was painfully 
aware that his figure was morè imposing 
than elegant, and also that he was by no 
means so young as he would like to be. 

Lord Ormsby's mind again wandered 
retrospectively to the days of their youtlu 

" By George, Marsden/' he said, " what 
years have gone by since we were young 
fellows at Cambridge ! What fun we had 
in those days ! " and he laughed so long 
and so loudly, that the stately Archdeacon 
was forced to join feebly in the merriment. 

The Archdeacon s present ezalted station ' 
weighed on him a good deal, and caused 
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him to be somewhat ma j estic and solemn, 
and be was not sure tbat such hearty 
laughter was " becoming " either in Lord 
Ormsby or in an arobdeacon. 

"I remember, bless my soul, Dick, I 
remember as if it were only yesterday, 
when we came home for the ' long/ and 
you felí in love with one of my sisters. 
Augusta, I believe it was ? " said Lord 
Ormsby, wbose memory for his sisters' love 
affairs was not particularly good, and be- 
sides he could not imagine anybody ador- 
ing Lady Charlotte when Lady Augusta 
was by to eclipse her. 

" Tou made a mistake, Arobdeacon," he 
continued solemnly. " A very great mis- 
take in not marryijig Augusta. She's a 
woman in a thousand,so clever, so sensible 
and so clear-headed," he said rapturously• 
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" But I am married, and to a very clever, 
«ensible, excellent woman," replied the 
Archdeacon stiffly, wondering uncomfort- 
■ahlj what Mrs. Archdeacon would say if 
«he could hear this raking up of his f ormer 
love affairs. 

But Mrs. Marsden was a lady of tact 
and discrimination, and was not above 
*' trimming her sails to weather the gales." 
She was the niece of a bishop, and she 
fully intended that her husband should be 
« bishop too on the first opportunity, and 
if any prying telephone or other tell-tale 
modern invention could have carried this 
conversation to Cornwall, straight to the 
ears of Mrs. Archdeacon, her feelings would 
have been diplomatically regulated by cir- 
<5umstances. If any rash and misguided 
<5irrate had playfully made these observa* 
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tions, I pity that unhappy man. If 
glances could exterminate him, the f uture 
Mrs. Bishop would have withered him up- 
root and branch, and when the chrysalis 
Archdeacon flew forth as a gorgeous epis- 
copal butterfly, woe betide that unlucky 
wight who made those "coarse, vulgar,, 
and indecent remarks," but uttered by 
Lord Ormsby, these same observations* 
would have seemed witty and jocular, and 
even amusing, so great was Mrs. Marsden's 
regard for the exalted few with whom she- 
should eventually sit in high places when 
she was not only the Bishop's niece, but 
that yet morè important personage, the 
Bishop* s lady, 

"Ah! that was a bad business that," con- 
tinued Lord Ormsby with a groan and a. 
dismal shake of his he ad. 
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The Archdeacon came from a rural 
neighbourhood not far from the Land's 
End, where people have not many subjects 
to talk about, and consequently they are 
not much in the hàbit of jumping rapidly 
from one tòpic of conversation to another. 
He frowned alarmingly. Could his old 
friend be alluding to his marriage, the last 
thing mentioned, and to the spouse of the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of St. OrselTs he 
wondered ? 

" I am unable to grasp your lordship's 
meaning exactly/* he said with alarming 
frigidity. 

u Well, no ofíence to you Dick," replied 
Lord Ormsby cheerfully, adding yet one 
morè affront to the ecclesiastical dignitary, 
for when you become a personage, and 
f eel tolerably sure that you will be exalted 
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shortly to still greater lieights, to the very 
pinnacle of digirity in faot, it is not be- 
coming, it is not pleasant ; and it shows a 
lack of respect to your exalted position to 
address you familiarly as Dick, even 
though your name may happen to be 
Richard. 

But Lord Ormsby knew nothing about 
the Archdeacon s inward wrath, and con- 
tinued placidly, 

" My pretty little niece's marriage was a 
bad business from beginning to end. Lady 
Ormsby and I tbought the giri was thrown 
away for some ridiculous fancy of my sister 
Charlotte's. Do you remember Oharlotte ? 
Pretty once ? but not so pretty as Augusta, 
to your thinking, eh, Dick ? 

And to the Archdeacon's horror and 
disgust, not only did Lord Ormsby look at 



»» 
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him with unutterable slyness, but be 
actually winked. 

A man who could wink at an archdeacon 
must be oapable of any enormity, thought 
the persecuted dignitary. 

" However, as tbings have tumed out, it 
has not been so very bad," pursued Lord 
Ormsby, meditatively. " My little niece is 
so young and so pretty that I daresay she'U 
soon meet some nicer fellow. I never 
liked your cousin, I must say, Dick," he 
said, with engaging frankness . " He was 
cantankerous and contradictious, I thought. 
People said he was clever. Well, for my 
part, I think too many brains are worse 
than too few. People are so apt to think, 
when they have any learning at all, that 
they have got all the knowledge that has 
ever been scraped together, and that the 
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reet of the world are fools. Now, you and 
I, Dick, we were a nice pair of dunderheads 
at Cambridge. Nobody could say we had 
too many brains ! and yet we ha ve both 
got along very comfortably, and though we 
are not exactly distinguished, we're very 
comfortable, and all that ; and, 'gad, whafc 
larks we had. Ever so much better fun 
than reading, eh?" and Lord Ormsby's 
íeelings entirely got the better of him, and 
he actually leaned over towards his 
horrified listener and poked him slyly in 

the ribs. 

The stont and venerable Archdeacon 
positively groaned with horror and pain, 
f or when you are stout and unaccustomed 
to being prodded by a strong forefinger, the 
sensation is anything but pleasant. But 
the Archdeacon's bodily sufEerings were 
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nothing compared to his feelings of out- 
raged dignity. Lord Orsmby neither knew 
nor cared anything about either and went 
placidly on with his remarks. 

" However, I will say this, give every 
man his due — the poor fellow was plucky 
enough, and behaved like a trump at the 
last. Tm quite proud. I assure you I am, 
Dick; quite proud to say he was my 
nephew ; f or, 'gad, one of my own family 
. could not have behaved better." 

And Lord Ormsby looked round with an 
air of defíant satisf action, f eeling that he 
had paid a very handsome compliment to 
the Marsden family, and some applause was 
due to him for it. But there was no one 
to applaud or to reply. 

The shocked and disgusted Archdeacon 
could bear no morè insults, and after that 
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last straw, the dig in the ribs, he ros* 

softly and made for the door, and was 

< 
indignantly shutting his tormentor into the 

library and himself out of it, when Lord 

Ormsby brought his speech to a triumphanfc 

conclusion. 

When Will made her promise to Sir 
Godfrey Raisbeck, the promise that if ever 
she should be free she would send a 
xnessage to him to whatever part of the 
world he happened to be in, she hardly 
realized what " free " meant. 

A long, long vista of years, spent with 
Oolonel Marsden, was stretching out bef ore 
her, as the sole thing she had to look 
forward to. " Freedom " to love anybody 
else was only an empty, hollow sound to 
her ; and when, in all the misery of part- 
ing, and that sad good-bye, she gave her 
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promise she gave it mechanically, little 
thinking that a day would come before 
very long when she would be as free as 
ever Will Linskill had been, and that she 
must either keep her promiae, or let Sir 
Godfrey con cl u de that she had forgotten 
him, or wished to forget him. 

" Forget him," thought Will, in the 
solitude of her own room at Arncliffe, a 
pale pink blush flickering f or a moment on 
her white cheek, as she thought of the 
dark f ace and the tender voice, and the 
tall, proteoting figure that she could 
ne ver forget, even if she did her utmost 
towards forgetting it. And there was no 
cause to forget him now,not, at least,unless 
Sir Godfrey had forgotten her. And Will 
remembered the signature of his last 
letter, and the words engraved on the 

TOL. n. x p 
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bracelet, and murmured " Treu undfest" 
sof tly to herself, with a sweet, shy, little 
smile. 

Sir Godfrey was not the sort of man to 
fall in love lightly, and as lightly to forget, 
she thought proudly. Bat to keep her 
promise seemed to be the most difficult 
thing in the world now that Will was 
obliged to lo ok it in the face. 

That little word of four letters con- 
tained such a depth of meaning. 

w Free ! ,f meant free to love Sir God- 
frey, and free for bim to love her. And if 
she sent that little word across the seas 
to find him, it was almost like proposing to 
him — like telling him she was ready to 
love him, and even to marry him as soon 
as he could come and fetch her. And 
then, also, it seemed shocking to send this 
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one significant, triumphant little word, so 
full of meaning as it was, out of the sad 
house where Bichard Marsden was thea 
lying dead, and send it to turn Sir Godfrey 
homewarde. 

And where was Sir Godfrey? Lady 
Baisbeck would know, bat then this gentle 
little old lady was slightly inquisitive, and 
would certainly want to know what Will 
could want with her son's address just in 
the first flush of her widowhood. 

Lady Baisbeck's wonder would be 
nothing to bear, argued Will to berself ; 
but Sir Godfrey — would not he think it 
forward, unwomanly, indelicate and odd of 
her to send bim word that she was free afc 
s uch a solemn time as that ? " But then 
I promised,*' she said to herself ; and 
since her earliest childhood. sinoe thora 
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days when she gave away her boots, and 
her frock, and her hat to the gipsies, Will 
had ever been most scrupulous and most 
exact about ber promises. And, then, 
beyond all and everything, she loved Sir 
Godfrey with all her heart, and only to 
telegraph to him seemed to bring her 
nearer to him, and to know that he was 
coming back to her would be a happiness 
greater than any she could imagine. 

What should she do ! No poor giri was 
ever so tossed on the borns of a dilemma 
as Will. If only she had had some friend 
at hand who would decide for her, or 
better still, would take charge of the 
message, and get Sir Godfrey's address, and 
despatch the telegram in the most matter- 
of-fact manner ; then I might have had the 
pleasure and happiness of ending up my 
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story with joybells and wedding favours, 
and of taking leave of Will, standing 
happy, and contented under the protecting 
shadow of Sir Godfrey's broad shoulders, 
broad enough and strong enough for her 
pretty little curly head to nestle on through 
all the troubles of a lifetime. 

Poor Will ! how happy she would havo 
been if those strong arrns could have 
gathered her into the saf e ha ven of their 
resting place. If the smooth black head 
could have bent down to the f air curly one, 
and the dark face could have met the 
pretty wild rose-tinted one in a long, 
loving, tender kiss once morè. I f ancy the 
fates must once have been minded to be 
mercif ui to her. Perhaps the youngest and 
most tender-hearted of the three weird 
sisters, who hold the threads òf destiny, 
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pleaded for these two ill-starred lovers, 
and stood at Sir Godfrey's side and 
prompted him when he made Will promise 
to send him a message whenever she was» 
free. Bat, alas ! the two elder and sterner 
of the Parc» repented their relenting, and 
hushed their Bisters morè merciful 
whispers, and stood grimly by Will when 
she hesitated, and wove their threads of 
f ate about her ; and alas ! alas ! she listened 
to their promptings, and did not send the 
message at first, as her own inclination and 
the most tender-hearted of the Parc» 
tirged her to do. 



CHAPTBR X. 

When the shadow of death was losing ite 
terror ; when the funeral was over ; when 
the household at Arncliffe was begmmng- 
to return to its usual routine, and when 
Lord Ormsby was preparing to take his 
niece away, Will summoned courage to ask 
Lady Raisbeck for Sir Godf rey's address. 

" My son's address 1 " exclaimed the 
little old lady in surprise. " Ah ! I under- 
stand, dear child ; but Irene has written to 
him, and has told him all. He will be so 
sorry for you in all this trouble, and will 
write to you soon, I feel sure," she said, 
with the f aintest dawning suspicion of that 
jealousy which every mother f eels when it 
first occurs to her that another woman 
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may steal away her son. But the sight of 
Will's white, wan face and sad mourning 
dress touched her, and she relented and 
reproached herself for such suspicions. 
" Godfrey is still in índia ; he was talking 
about going tiger-hunting in the Terai be- 
f ore he left índia, and went on to Japan. I 
will get his address from Irene, and will 
write it down, for Indian names are so 
diflicult to remember. I wrote to Grodfrey 
just before the — before you came here to 
urge him not to go on this hunting ex- 
pedition to the Terai, for I understand it 
is a dreadf ully fever-stricken place, and I 
do hope my boy will listen to me and he 
has not gone," said Lady Raisbeck, as she 
went away to get the address. 

Will could not let anybody send the 
telegram for her ; she f elt she must do it 
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herself, but she had been at Oastle Ormsby 

nearly a week before an opportunity came 

forsendingit. One morning Lady Ormsby 

.asked her eldest daughter to drive into the 

neighbouring town and send a telegram 

f or her, and Will, who heard her ask this, 

begged Lady Lyda, her cousin, to let her 

«come with her. Feeling very guilty, and as 

if she were going to do something that 

was both very indelicate and very un- 

womanly, and with her heart beating very 

fast, and with the wild rose colour tinting 

her oheek as she wrote it, Will composed 

her message. 

" I promised to let you know if ever I 
was free. Lady Eaisbeck will teli you how. 
This is only to teli you what I promised," 
«he wrote, hurriedly and then she and 
Lady Lyda Lythe drove into the neigh- 
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bouríng town and sent it, and before dusk 
tbat evening Will's message was winging 
its way to índia. 

"How much brighter and hptter that 
poor child looks since she came here," said 
Lady Ormsby to her husband, a few days 
after Will had sent her message. " She- 
is so pretty ; I should be very glad if our 
giris were only half as good-looking as 
their cousin. I quite hope Augusta will 
let us keep her all the summer, and will 
not take her to Italy ; she is so nice, poor 
little thing, and Lyda and Nina are com- 
pletely devoted to her," said the pretty, 
Irish Lady Ormsby. 

" I bet you two to one, Nancybelle, that 
she won't long be a widow with that 

* 

lovely face of hers," answered Lord 
Ormsby, cheerily. " I never should give my 
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consent to such a pretty giri going amidat 
a pack of f oreigners, if Augusta, with her 
strong good sense, and her clear head were 
not going to take care of her. I haven't 
tbe least confidence in fanciful, lacka- 
daisical Oharlotte, who married her to that 
poor fellow Marsden. Who would think 
Ghis and Oharlie were sisters ? Oharlotte 
is such a poor, weak, tumble-to-pieces 
tliing; but G-us is so clever and clear- 
headed that she might really have been 
a man," said Lord Ormsby, proudly. 

Lady Tadcaster had become very f ond of 
Will since that time when she went over to 
Roxby to inquire into the state of her 
niece's broken arm, that memorable occa- 
sion on which she had been taken for Lady 
Rarabeek's new maid byanupstart footman ! 
She had always liked Will, but the twa 
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months they spent at Hadleigh drew the 
two ladies very closely together, and she 
became fonder of Will than she had ever 
been bef ore. 

No doubt she would have come off to 
Will as soon as Colonel Marsden died ; and 
if her step-son, Lord Tadcaster, had 
refused to alter his yacht's course, to put 
her on land, probably this determined 
lady would have trusted herself in any 
small boat or skiff that she could lay her 
hands upon, but Lord Ormsby's letters 
had never reached his sister. 

The huge handwriting Lord Ormsby 
delighted in, and the gigantic seal he used 
€ither led some foreign post office official 
to think his letters were worth keeping, or 
else they arrived after the yacht had left, 
^,nd f ound untimely graves in foreign dead- 
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letter offices, for nQt until she reached her 
sister's seaside villa, near Leghorn, did 
Lady Tadcaster hear of Oolonel Marsden's 
fatal accident. Theu she hurried off ta 
England, and down to Castle Ormsby r 
where she was most anxioasly expected, 
for Will was lying there dangerously and 
seriously ill, deliriously fancying herself 
again at Roxby with a broken arm, and 
moaning night and day for her "Aunt 
Augusta" to come and take her to Hadleigb 
Royal. 

Will's illness did not come on without a 
cause, and this was how it came about. 

All Will's bright beauty was coming 
back to her, and people who had only 
known her during the dull year of her 
married life, would hardly ha ve recognised 
sad-eyed Mrs. Marsden in the pretty fair 
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haired giri, who in aheavy mourning dresa, 
was sitting out on the terraoe at Castís 
Ormsby on a sunny summer morning. 

Lord Ormsby was leaning back in a 
luxurious basket-chair, with bis hat well 
tilted over bis eyes, refresbing himself by 
reading his morning Times, but he was a 
good deal disturbed in its perusal by the 
chatter of his two merry daughters who 
were devoted to their cousin, and could 
never make enough of her. 

" Hold your tongues, you chatterboxes. 
How can you expect me to supply my 
oraving mind with its daily f ood if you 
make a gabbling like a party of rooks," 
said Lord Ormsby, as he scolded his 
daughters, and hurled a part of this daily 
food at his youngest daughter Nina, with 
sueh extreme success that that young lady's 
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head and face were completely vefled in a 
sheet of the Times. 

Lady Nina struggled out of her paper 
drapery laughing. 

" Now, papa, in revenge, I shall crumple 
up your beloved newspaper into a cocked 
hat. I really shall. I have always fancied 
a cocked bat would be particularly becom- 
ing to your style of face, and now we will 



aee. 



And the fourteen-year-old spoilt darling 
began straightway to convert the front 
sheet of the Times into an admirable 
cocked hat. 

" Stop Nina, Nina," called out the elder 
sister, Lady Lyda. " What are you doing ? 
That is to-day's paper, and the only part 
that is worth reading, mother declares. She 
would never know what happens to her 
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it 



friends in different parts of the world if ifr 
were not f or the front sheet of the Times T 
she says ; so do give it up Nina, f or I am 
sure mother has not seen it." 

" There's your mother coming — ask her 
giris," suggested Lord Ormsby, who ne ver 
by any chance disappointed his younger 
daughter if it were possible to help it. 

"Make a cooked hat of the Times, 
exclaimed Lady Ormsby, in dismay, with 
just the faintest trace of an Irish brogue to 
be detected in her pretty voice. " Ah, no, 
Nina dear, not until I have seen it. My boys 
take up all my mornings, Will," she con- 
tinued, sinking into a chair near her niece. 
" Now that Goldsborough is in the Blues, 
and Gilbert is at Cambridge, I spend my 
lif e in writing letters to them, and to the two 
chickabids at school. Give me the paper, 
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Lyda, and afterwards Nina may work her 
wícked will upon it, and dress us all in 
cocked hats if she likes. Will, you look at 
it firat ? " asked Lady Ormsby, offering it 
to her niece. But Will smiled gaily and 
shook her head. 

" No, I haven't friends in every còrner of 
the earth as you ha ve, Aunt Nancybelle," 
she said. 

" Nancybelle " was Lord Ormsby's pet 
name for his wif e. He neyer could imagine, 
he said, how such a bright, gay little 
woman could have so imposed upon 
her godparents as to have persuaded them 
to call her by the dignified name of Anne. 
She must have been a most deceitful, hypo- 
critical baby, he declared. 

As Will made that little speech, and as 
she gave Lady Ormsby the crumpled paper, 

VOL. II. Q 
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already morè like a cocked hat than a 
respectable, well-regulated newspaper, her 
thoughts flew over the sea to Sir Godfrey. 
It seemed such a long time since she sent 
her message to bim. Surely he must have 
got it, and must soon answer, or perhaps he 
might be already on his way back, and might 
arrive unexpectedly , and that would be the 
best of all answers. A soft little smile and 
a delicate blush flitted over Will's face as 
she thought of this, and tried to picture 
his coming back to her. 

Lady Ormsby's voice disturbed her 
pleasant, happy reverie. 

" Will, the people you stayed with, when 
you broke your arm, were called, Raisbeck, 
were they not? or was it Rysdale? n she 
asked, doubtfully. 

" No, auntie, not the Eysdales. I was 
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at Lady Raisbeck's ; but why, auntie ? " 
asked Will, the pink blush flitting over her 
cheek again as she said the name that was 
so very dear to her. 

" I am af raid this is one of that family, 
then," said Lady Ormsby reading com- 
posedly out of her new&paper — " On the 
19th ult., of fever, when on a tiger-hunt- 
ing expedition, Sir Grodfrey Raisbeek, aged 
29." " How very sad, n said Lady Ormsby, 
who possessed two grown-up sons who 
might at any moment be smitten with a 
desire to travel in unhealthy countries in 
search of dangerous amusements. " How 
very sad," she repeated, thoughtfully. 

" When did you say it was," asked Will. 

The sound of her own voice surprised her; 
it seemed like someone else's voice talking 
in a dull, hollow tone, and speaking a long, 
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long way off. Everything about her 
seemed to have grown suddenly dull, and 
grey, and ohiüy, tlie cruel suri was shining 
just as brightly, as it had done all the 
morning, but Will felt no warmth from it ; 
the sky seemed to have changed from 
brigbtest blue into a dull grey. The birds 
were singing and myriads of insects were 
buzzing happily in the summer air, but a 
cruel shadow had fallen down and en- 
veloped Will, and made the bright summer 
sunshine seem a horrible mockery. 

" When was it," repeated Lady Ormsby, 
hunting in the paper f or the paragraph she 
had lost. <c Ah, here it is ; on the 19th of 
last month." 

" The 19th 1 " Will repeated, dreamily 
and absently, and morè to herself than to 
them. That was the day on which she 
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sent her telegram, now morè than a f ort- 
nightago. "HI had sent it earlier he 
would ne ver ha ve gone on that expedition," 
she thought, and perhaps thought rightly. 

As it was when Will wrote her message, 
with her heart beating high with love and 
hope, there was no Sir Godfrey to receive 
it. The message came too late. He never 
knew that Will was free. 

No wonder that Lady Tadcaster arrived 
at Castle Ormsby only to find her favourite 
niece dangerously and seriously ill, and that 
weeks and weeks went by before she and 
Lyda Lythe, who nursed her nearly as 
devotedly and as tenderly as Lady Tad- 
caster herself , could take Will to Hadleigh 
Royal, the place which she begged so 
piteously to see again. 

Poor Will I when the summer days were 
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shortening, and a chill breath of frost 
lurked in the nights and mornings, her 
sad, short life came to a close, and the 
poor, pale invàlid quietly felí asleep at 
Hadleigh Royal. People oalled her illness 
consumption, and said she inherited it from 
her grandmother, Lady Ormsby ; but when 
Lady Tadcaster tearf ully whispered Wiirs 
sad little story to faithful, affectionate, 
sorrowing Lady Lythe, in the fading twi- 
light of an autumn afternoon, she called 
its mournful ending, not consumption, but 
a broken heart. 
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